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Societies. 


i £2. Cc L UB. 
SOCIETY FOR NORTHERN RESEARCH. 
Subscri; : Annual—first 2ls., thereafter 10s.; Life, 101. 
SAGA-BOOK and YEAR-BOOK, ratis to Members. 
BEER EDDA | le pare apend and Text), 158. ; OL. pi. LORE SERIES 
of Miscellany and Records relating to Orkney. atend, Caithness, 


erland Annual Sub., 10s 6d. ; 
and a Questions connected with the old English poem of 


BEOWULF, ? by Knut oieeme, Translated and E by Dr. Olark 
1 


t. ts of publications on application to the 
| Ft - reaty, Mrs A. W. JOHNSTON, 28, Ashburnham 
Mansions, Chelsea, a.W. 





| aeiimgmmane OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. | 


The SESSION 1912-13 in the FACULTIES of os. SCIENCE, 


MEDICAL SCIENCES AND ENGINEERING, will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, September 30; the FACULTY of LAWS on TUESDAY, 
Uctober 1. he Provost and Deans will attend on MONDAY, 


September 30, and TUESDAY, October 1, from 10 a.m. to 1 P.M, for 
the admission of Students. oe Students are invited to com- 
municate with the Provost as 8 possible. 

THE | —y~ SCHOOL ‘OF Fi FINE ART will open on MONDAY, 
8 and § may be itted on or before that date. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP. 
LDSMID ENTRANCE SCHULARSHIP to the FACULTY 
EERING (vslue 901.) will hy x pone for by an EXAM- 
INATION beginning SEPT#MBER 2 
The following PRUSPECTUSES ose, oo y ready, and may be had on 
tion to the Secretary : 








Exhibitions. 
D) 9 Sos atc oto GALLERIES. 


A choice Collection of Modern Original Etchings by Hedley 
Fitton, R. KE. Howarth, A.R.E., Ernest S. Lumsden, A.R.E., 


jimer ies yt K., and others. 
~_ pee R view at 160, New Bond Street, W. 








Probident Institutions. 


[THE BOOKSELL BRS PROVIDENT 
NSTITOUTI 
Founded -_ 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guidens tor its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 


rticipate tein the following advantages : 
I et. F Freedom from want in time ‘of adversity as long as need 


Permanent Relief in Old Aue. 
THIRD. iaitedical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surg 
FOURTH. A a al in the Country (Abbots tangley. Her Berttora. 
shire) for rs, with garden produce, coa! 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 
IFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SIXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
- wives or widows and young children. 
SEVENTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 
For further information a spply to THE SECRETARY, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, B.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founaed 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL rod ROSEBERY, K.@. K.T. 


Presid 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. "LAWSON M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lp. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, fo 
ganting Pensions and Temporary > gaa to principals and 

stants en: as vendors of omepere 

“MEMBE [P.—Kvery Man oman garoaghout, 1 United 
ging wheth of Publisher, Wholesaler, Retai Employer, or 
is entitled to become a Member of this institution, and 

enjey ite benefits, upon parment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Genoa for life, provided that he or she is engaged in t le sale of 
—— , and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
doom leration in the event of their needing aid from the Lnstitution. 
rote S.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
252. and the’ Women 201. per annum each. 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
mad eon Victoria, provides 20l. a year each for Six Widows of 





lewsvendors. 
an “ Francis Fund provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
oman, 201., and was — ally subscribed in memory of the late John 
} who died on pril 6, 1882, 7 was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athenaeum. an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the “uzitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
yearsa staunch cavperter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
wie pT to its benefits. 

‘Herbert Lioyd Pension Fund” provides 252. 7 annum for 
an, in porpeteal and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
who died May 12, 1899. 

The princi yal features of the Rules poreming eee tion to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not 
than spate years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 


ears. 
RELI ‘emporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Mectners m the Institution, but to senpreniars or their servants 
may d for by Members = the Institu- 
tion; and, subject to i relief fe is 
With the merits and Scabies cf eac 
y WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 

















Gidurational. 


STAMMERERS a and all interested in the subject 
TNE 


should read or ie who cur self after su 
Sohal off Hiatineer pare pasta ae 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury N.W. : is 





FACULTY OF ARTS. 

FACULTY OF LAWS. 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCK. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 

INDIAN SOHOOL. 

SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT UF ECONOMICS. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIO HEALTH. 

POSTGRADUATE COURSES AND ARRANGEMENTS 

FOR RESEARCH. 
Postgraduate and research work - s preried for in all De = 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., retary. 

University College, London idower Street). 


[THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held oad DEGREES are prseded in the ) Shoring 
Faculties :—ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MKDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
ae (including iousiine. Metallurgy, Wiehe: at Archi- 
tecture) 

The SESSION 1912-13 COMMENCES OCTOBER 2, 1912. 

Entrance and Postgraduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPECTUSES, giving full wees 4 ee obtained free 
rom . GIBBONS, Registrar. 











T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The MEDICAL SCHOOL is a fully-recognized School of the 
Uaiventit in the Departments of (1) RELIMINARY SCIENCES ; 
2 ir Pars LMBDIATH MEDICAL STUDIES; and (3) ADVANCED 


i DEPARTMENT of PRELIMINARY SCIENCES full and 
complete Courses of instruction in BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, and 
PHY! SICS are given throughout the year by Lecturers recognized and 
aygroces by the University. 

NE LABORATORIES have recently been constructed for 
oe, Public oat, and type Also a New Block of Labora- 

tories for every Branch of PATHULUGY. 

WINTER SESSION BEGINS UTC ORR 1, 

For a Handbook, pring sel fe | ereniaume a 4 to THE DEAN, 
8t. Bartholomew's Hospital, K 





uJ » i 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
—Conducted by Miss KE. DAWES, M.A. D.Litt. (London). 
The comforts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle 
of asound mind in a sound body. Preparations for examinations if 
desired. French and German a speciality. Large grounds, high and 
healthy position. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth. 
aia for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Ve et. 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air ite for delicate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 





LLESMERE COLLEGE, 
HROPSHIRE. 
A GOOD EDUCATION for the Boys of Professional Men, provided 
AT A MODERATE COST. 
College Fees, 391. per annum. 
Illustrated Prospectus from SECRETARY, Room 5, on request. 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Rat. 
i Keith House, 133-135 
Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers Chaperones, Com- 

— Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home and Abroad, 

ols recommended, and prospectuses with full information, gratis 
on vapplication (personal or by letter, pane requirements. 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. ‘el. 1827 City 





1880), 








Situations Wacant. 


HABILEY UNIVEBSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTO 


The Council of the College invite ay - for the following 
ig ointments : 
ROK ESSOR OF PHYSICS AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEER- 


Fr Salary 3002. per annum. 
3. LECTURER IN MATHEMATIOS. | Salary 1501. per annum. 
4 — IN ENGINEERING (Mechanical). Salary 150l. per 


5. LECTURER IN ENGINEERING (Architectural and Building). 


1502. per annum. 

6. LECTU ae 1h HisToRy, Salary 1502. per nome. 

Furt! = iculars may be obtained upon applica 

Applications, . siving particulars of age, training, rR a 
experience, with copies of three recent testimonials, must be sen’ 
the Registrar on or before SEPTEMBER 9, i 2. 

D. KIDDLE, Registrar. 
July 30, 1912, 


REGENT STREFT, W., Fnglish and | 





| (Male or Female) at a salary of 651. 
| the Library Association indispensable. Aplications, with copies of 
Assistan 


Uffice | 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
| 15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
| York Post Office as Second Class matter. 











THE ATHENZUM is published on 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON NOON at 2 o'clock. 





‘UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


(ELEMENTARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT: 
MEN.) 


Early in October the University will proceed to the 
appointment of an ASSISTANT LECTURER IN EDU- 
CATION (Elementary Training). 

Salary 2001. a year. 


before SEPTEMBER 21, to THE 


RZGISTRAR, from whom particulars can be obtained. 


(ouNTyY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Applications are invited for the Post of LECTURER IN HISTORY 
at the above College. Candidates must hold a Degree, or its equiva- 
lent, of a viene of the United Kingdom. 

Salary, should a Woman be aogts inted, 1501. per annum ; in the event 
of a Man being appointed to 1801. per annum, ‘acoording to 
qualifications and experience. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials and 
the names of three referees, must be received by the undersigned not 
later than noon on FRIDAY, September 6 next. 

HERBERT REED, 
Assistant Clerk to the Béutation Committee. 

Education Office, 15, John Street, Sunderland 

August, 1912. 


\ INISTRY OF EDUCATION, 


KHEDIVIAL SCHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO, 
LECTU RESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 
Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 4: FOLTICAL 
ECONOMY at the KHEDIVIAL SCHOOL OF LAW, ©. wager 
the Egyptian Ministry of Education. Salary L. Eg. te - 
sterlin ) per annum. Contract for three years. Duties -—+. 4 
OOTOBER 5, 1912. Candidates must —- a University Degree ip 
ti and have specialized in eo Pogo 
Applications, accompanied by w 4 “ eptiseoniols. howls 
addressed to W. H. HILL, Esq. irector of the Sch ol 
Lane, Swindon, Wiltshire, before SEPTEMKER 2, ok a 
supply further information to candidates regarded as eligible. 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. — WANTED, 

for OOTOBER, an ASSISTANT LECTURER IN FRENCH 

AND GERMAN.—Applications, re with copies of testimonials, 
to be addressed to THE KEGISTRA 


| COLLEGE OF SOUT H WALES 
AND MONMOUTASHIR 

COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIK creme A MYNWY. 

The Council of the College invites applications for the 
SECOND aa LECTURER and DEMONSTRA 
ENGINEERIN 

Further partic 7 may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications, with testimoe nials (which need not be printed), must be 
sent on or before AUGUST 22, me 2 CY FR. WATKINS, 

Cc A Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, sar + 1912. 


(HOUNTY BOROUGH _ OF EASTBOURNE. 


The Public Libraries’ Committee amas a SECOND ASSISTANT 
rannum. Two Certificates of 


Applications, 








EGYPT. 


es 4 
will 








of 
‘R IN 





three recent testimonials. and endorsed “to be delivered 
to the undersigned by a eaatate’ | Arust ity STLE, Li 

A UA brarian 
Central Public Library, Eastbourne. 


| NORTHAMPTON ~ SCHOOL OF ART. 





An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is required for the above School. 
Preference will be given to a candidate holding the Art Master's 
Certificate or its spuivelans, Salary 1001. per aunum, rising on 
approved service 5i. nd =e 

articulars and a for mar be from the 
undersigned, with wiews saetheiiene caoaid jedoed not later than 
STEWART BEATTIF, 


the 26th instant. ian ig: fad 
ry to ucation Committee. 
Borough Education Omen ry St. Giles’ Street, Nor . 
August 9, 1912. 


licati hteined 








EOLOGIST.— YOUNG Man WANTED, 
with good knowledge and experience in practical Geolesy, 
especially Field Work—mining knowledge not necessary—for an 
— 7 ad Fast. — be wise, stating oe remunera- 
jon require ull particulars of experience, 3300, care 
Mr. T. Dixon, 195, Oxford Street, Londen. Ww. <i 





ENTLEMAN, with long business wn enpesienen, 
Reliable, methodical, sdeptalte’. Wall 


| Good correspondent.— Address, in confidence pea eas, 


Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 
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Situations Wanted. 


HORTHAND: wt beben desirous of regular 
can be persona! t five 
pn Box 1888, pr bem = 18, y 8 Buildings, ‘e Cc. 











Miscellaneous. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British ay 1a and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
Box + a Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Sigsatey tenn he 


BYrtwenn MUSEUM CATALOGUE of 


FRingsD pooes with Supplement to 1900.—WANTED, a 
nd.—Address, THE LIBRARIAN, Bodleian 
Li «Oxtord, stating price and condition. 








RABE © COINS and MEDALS of all 1 periods and 
Bpecimens seus PORCH ASBD Ste est MARKET PRICES. for 
Aille tendon We aN. » ie. Rte H. — King, 17 and 18, 








Cupe-Wariters, Ke. 


88. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Goptes, od. References to well-known Authors. Oxford 
Local. NG, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 





[YEE -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
et vision shorthand CAMBRIDGE 


Research, Re 
WRITING — 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 





UTHORS ’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, eyed 


ESSAYS bby WRITTEN wih < complete accuracy, 9d. 
1,000 n Copies gua Lay a gt to well 


words. Clear Car' 
known Writers.—M. STUART. Allendale, ie, Kymberley Road, Harro 





YPE-WRITING.—MSS., 8d. per 1,000, with 








Carbon copy. Duplicating and Technical Work undertaken at a 
erate rate.— G. PURN ELL, 6, Laurel Bank, Squire's Lane, 
Finchley, N. 
Catalogues. 
AGG S§ BROS, 


109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS IN RARE AND Valu ane BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPH 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts a the World. 
Export Orders yey 
Telegraphic and Cable Address : ** Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 





E R R AM DOBELL 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 
77, ing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English Literature, 
ind Poetry and the Drama kespeariana—First Editions of 
——_ authors Manuscripts Illustrated Books, &c. CATALOGUES 

free on application. 


Authors’ Agents. 








HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE ore repared to 
wor 
a sede, Mas ts a ea 


Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement’ 4 W.C. 








Printers. 


THENAUM PRESS. JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the and Queries, , ie 
prepares te SUBMIT SSTIMATES fe for salt inde of BOOK. N sews 
ne ODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's Building;, Chancery 








Magazines, Ke. 


E BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., AUGUST 16, contains :— 


FLOWERS OF A 
. PAUL'S BRIDGE, THE POST OFFICE, AND THE 
TRAFFIC PROBLEM. (With Diagrams.) 
THE ROYAL OLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
TA. bh Illustrations.) 


NORTHAMPTON. (Wit 
ao MAIER SCHOOL OF OWN PLA’ awe YORK. 
MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW. (Illustrated) :— 
PORTUGUESE ARCHITECTURE. 
BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE.—L. 
MURAL PAINTINGS. 


THE Fe aaeee TRADE SECTION 
THE NATIONAL FEDERATION ‘Or BUILDING TRADE 


YERS. 

PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 
LONDON COUNCILS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS :— 
Oa DESIGN FOR PORT OF LONDON HEAD 





a 














BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE. 
RTORY THEATRE, LIVERPOOL. 
BAPTIST CHURCH, 
DESIGN FOR MURAL PAINTING. 
At Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), and of all 


Newsagents, 


as 





What ‘ The p ae, says about 


PRIDE OF WAR 


BY 
GUSTAF JANSON 
‘‘This is a very fine book, which sets its Author 
at once among the great writers of Europe.” 


g PBIDE OF WAR , 
/ pRme oF waR 7 


(Translated from the original Swedish ‘ Lignerna.’) 


‘*Professedly a volume of short stories—and 
extraordinarily clever stories they are—it is in 
reality an indictment of the Italian war in Tripoli. 
eesens ‘Pride of War’ is a remarkable book because 
it succeeds as literature as well as propaganda. 
It may be doubted, indeed, whether the physical 
actualities of modern war have ever Been so 
hauntingly portrayed by any author before.” 

Daily News. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION OF 


A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH. 


By J. D. BERESFORD, 
Author of ‘The Early History of Jacob Stahl’ and 
*The Hampdenshire Wonder.’ 

“ Raises its author quite definitely to the front 
ars of living novelists.’’—STANDAR 
His book is an authentic work a ‘art, and we are 
quietly urging every one we know with any taste for life or 
letters immediately to read it.” —Observer. 











THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION OF 


HERSELF. 


By ETHEL SIDGWICK, 
Author of ‘ Promise’ and ‘ Le Gentleman.’ 
** A book of the year.”—Daily Graphic. 
“* Deserves to be one of the successes of the season.” 
Morning Post. 

“Tf any one neglects to make acquaintance with Harriett 
Clench ( — he is missing more than itis at all wise 
to miss.” —Pw 


THE WOMAN WONDERFUL. 
By WILFRED HEMERY. 6s. 
“We do not hesitate to pronounce this book one of the 
best novels of the year.’ "Cambridge | Revi iew. 


TREASURE OF THULE. 
A Romance of Hidden Treasure in Orkney. 
By B. D. STEWARD. 

‘After sitting late to finish ‘Treasure of Thule,’ I mone 
with a morning impression of virgin breezes, the stin, 
spray, of scenes far from the madding crowd, rollic “SH 
fun, genuinely witty talk, and of the com nionship of some 
extremely pleasant, well- bred, and intelligent people.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S 
THE WIDOW IN the BYE STREET 


(Second Impression.) 
AND 


THE EVERLASTING MERCY. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION. 
Each crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


HINDLE WAKES. 


A Play in Four Acts. (As performed at the Playhouse.) 
By STANLEY HOUGHTON. 
Cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


AND 
MARY BROOME. By ALLAN Moyxuovss. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; paper, 1s. 6d. net. 
GENERAL. 
THE READY GUIDE TO BRITISH 
BIRDS. 


Crown Svo, 28. 6d. net. 

“We consider this compact little book—which can be 
conveniently carried in the pocket—a great advance on 
anything of the sort hitherto attempted. The information 
given is exactly what the novice requires.”— Atheneum. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN OXFORD 


By C. VIOLET BUTLER. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
““What Mr. Seebohm Rowntree did so successfully for 
York, Miss C. Violet Butler has now achieved with a 
success no less conspicuous for Oxford.’ "Oxford Chronicle. 























SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 
3, ADAM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


— 


WORKS BY THE LATE 


WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY, 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL 
MOTIONS 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS, 


Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
Author of 
‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ 
‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &e. 


‘¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.”—Guardian. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE 
ECLIPSES 


A Sketch of the most interesting 
Circumstances connected with 
the Observation of Solar and 
Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient 
and Modern Times. 
BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


** The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. 
It presents a mass of information in small compass.” 
Dundee Advertiser, 
FIFTEENTH EDITION. 


Cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE 
COMETS 


A Brief Survey of the most in- 
eee) Facts in the History 
ometary Astronomy. 
BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘¢*Remarkable Eclipses’ and ‘ Remarkable 


Comets ’...... have been ap right up to date, 
and the most remarkable feature of each is the 
enormous amount of information compressed 


within so small a compass and sold at the low 
price of 6d. each net. The former volume includes 
notes on the most remarkable eclipses of the sun 
since 1063 B.c., and of the moon since 721] B.C., 
while the second briefly describes all the remark- 
able comets of which history speaks, even though 
it be with far-off whispers. An excellent drawing 
of Halley’s comet, as seen by Miss E. M. Phillips 
at Barbados on May 17, 1910, is an additional 
feature, new in this edition.” 
Nature, April 20, 1911. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lrimrrzp, 
15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. sucumn, 1912 


THE BIG FISH. By H. B. Margiorr Watson, Author of 
‘ Alise of Astra.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“A truly delightful story of adventure, a book to read breathlessly, to finish at a 
sitting, and then to go over again for its excellent character-drawing.”— World. 
“A splendid, virile romance, throbbing with incident and excitement.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


HER SERENE HIGHNESS. By Putuir Laurence Ovinant. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. i 
“This striking novel....an excellently exciting and original story.”— Daily News. 


«“ An extraordinarily vivid picture of Oriental life....A tale that charms, interests, and 


—best of all—grips.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


JUDITH LEE: Some Pages from Her Life. By Ricuanxp | 


MARSH. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“An exciting and sensational book, full of melodramatic effects.” —Edinburgh News. 
“ His stories are ingenious and amusing.”— Daily Graphic. 


THE OAKUM PICKERS. By L. S. Gipson, Author of ‘The 
Heart of Desire.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Tt has seldom been our fortune to read so faithful a study of love and sacrifice. 
‘The Oakum Pickers’ stands out among social novels as a giant among pigmies.” 
‘ Dundee Advertiser. 
“An able and absorbing study. The dramatic situations are tinely imagined and 
intensely realised.” —Glasgow Herald. 


HAUNTING SHADOWS; or, the House of Terror. By 
M. F. HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 
“We can congratulate the author on a story of considerable ingenuity.” — Daily Graphic- 


A WILDERNESS WOOING. By W. Victor Coor, Anthor of | 


‘Anton of the Alps.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A really fine romance.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NANCE OF MANCHESTER. By Orme Acnus. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Second Edition. 
“*Nance’s character is drawn with power, humour, and pathos; and the book reads 
convincingly.” —Scotsman. 


A KINGDOM DIVIDED. By Davin Liste, Author of ‘A Painter 


of Souls.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This new novel may be described as actively controversial. It deals largely with 


poignant chapters in the life of a young clergyman, and in its pages we find an amazing | 


array of startling facts connected with the march of Ritualism and the future of England. 


IT HAPPENED IN SMYRNA. By Tuomas Epcetow. Crown | 


8vo, 68. 
“The book can be read with pleasure. The style is breezy, and the adventures of 


Teddy striking and uncommon.” —Scotsman. 


REMITTANCE BILLY. By Asuvon Hiturers. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Spirited, dramatic, and shrewd in its observation of business character, the story 
cannot but enhance its author’s reputation.” —Scotsiman. 


A WOMAN IN THE LIMELIGHT. By Cuartes Guzic. Crown 


8vo, 68. | 
“The book is well above the average. The two chief characters are drawn with care, 


and leave a very definite impression.” —Times. 


BURIED ALIVE. By Arnotp Beyyert, Author of ‘Clayhanger.’ | 


A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This is a reprint of one of Mr. Bennett’s most delightful stories. It has been out of | 


print for some time. 


THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. By the Author of ‘The 


Wild Olive.’ Crown 8vo, 68. 


The anonymous author of those very interesting novels ‘The Inner Shrine’ and ‘The | 


Wild Olive’ has in the new book dealt with a financial man’s case of conscience. The 
story is laid for the most part in Boston. 


THE ANGLO-INDIANS. By Atice Perrin, Author of ‘The 


Charm.’ Crown 8vo, 68. [August 22. 
The background of this novel is the contrast between official life in India and a 


nsioned existence in England. The theme of the story is the affection that the heroine | 


eels towards India. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. By Joun Oxeynam. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [August 22. 

By ‘The Golden Rose’ the author means the Spirit of Romance—Love—and all that 
eae ns thereto. The story tells how three very typical Englishmen—surgeon, artist, 
barrister—encounter it in odd fashion while tramping the High Alps, and follow it up each 
in his own peculiar way to his destined end. 


OLIVIA MARY. By E. Mar Axsayesi, Author of ‘The Glad 


Heart.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [August 22, 


In this new novel Madame Albanesi strikes new ground. Although full of able and | 


sympathetic characterization and that elusive charm which belongs to all her books, this 
story is unlike any that she has yet written. 


SALLY. By Dorormea Conyers, Author of ‘Two Impostors and 
Tinker.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [August 29. 

A hunting novel of Irish life. The scene is laid in the wilds of Connemara, where a 

man suffering from melancholia starts hunting over the mountains and the bogs. A 


seaside lodge close to him is taken by some strangers, and the plot of the book then turns | 


on the lonely man being charmed from his loneliness by Sally Stannard. 


LAMORNA. By Mrs. A. Smewicx, Author of ‘The Severins.’ 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [August 29. 


The story of two girls united by kinship and affection, but divided by character and | 
temperament. Lamorna, the elder one, has to look on while her cousin makes a tragedy 
of her life and successively becomes the victim of a roué and a mischief-monger. 

orna’s own fate is at one time so enmeshed with her cousin's that she requires all her 
Sense and strength to escape from the toils set by a man who would override all scruple 

all honour to win her. 


THE HAPPY FAMILY. By Frank Swixnertoyn, Author of 


‘The Young Idea.’ Crown 8vo, 68. [August 29, 
‘The Happy Family’ is a realistic comedy of life in London suburbs. The scenes are 
laid principally in Kentish Town, with excursions to Hampstead, Highgate, and Gospel 
Oak ; while unusual pictures of the publishing trade forma setting to the highly important 
office life of the chief male characters. 


THE HEATHER MOON. By C. N. and A. M. Wixttamson. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 5. 
The story of a motor tour in Scotland and many quests. The drama shows usa girl 
in search of her mother, who has her own reasons for not wishing to be found by a pretty 
grown-up daughter. A man in search of some lost illusions is also here, and the girl helps 
him to discover that they are not illusions, but splendid truths. Other seekers are a 
woman in search of love, and her brother in search of materials for a novel. 


‘HONOURS EASY. By Mrs. J. O. Anyotp, Author of ‘The 


Fiddler.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 5. 
The interest of this story centres in the will of a Professor Clifford, in which a large 
stm of money is left to the scientist who shall within a specitied time finish the testator’s 
life research. Failing its completion the money is to revert to his stepdaughter. Humphrey 
Wyatt undertakes the task, incidentally falling in love with the stepdaughter, of whose 
relationship to the Professor he is unaware. 


DEVOTED SPARKES. By W. Perr Ruiner, Author of ‘Thanks 


toSanderson.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 5. 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s new novel, an animated story of London life, concerns a girl sent out 
to service by her stepmother. Her adventures in her situations, her acquaintances, and 
the person to whom she is devoted, are described in Mr. Pett Ridge’s brightest manner. 


THE SUBURBAN. By H. C. Bamey, Author of ‘Storm and 


Treasure.’ [September 65. 
In this novel Mr. H. C. Bailey tells a story of modern London. The scenes are laid in 
| poor middle-class life in the worlds of journalism and theoretical revolutionaries and business 


_DARNELEY PLACE. By Ricuarp Bacor, Author of ‘ Donna 


j Diana.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 12. 

The scene of Mr. Richard Bagot’s new novel is laid partly in England and partly in 
Italy. The story turns upon the double life led by a wealthy English landowner in con- 
| sequence of the abduction in his more youthful days of the daughter of an old Italian 
house. 


LONDON LAVENDER: an Entertainment. By E. V. Lucas. 
Crown 8vo, 68. (September 12. 
This will make Mr. Lucas’s fourth novel, or “‘ Entertainment” as he prefers to call his 
| stories; and readers of the preceding three may find some old acquaintances. The scene 
is again laid principally in London, and again an odd company of types converse and have 
urbane adventures. 


THE HOLIDAY ROUND. By A. A. Mite, Author of ‘The 


Day’s Play.’ [September 12. 
Among our younger humorists none has so quickly found his way to the hearts of 
readers as ‘‘A. A. M.” of /unch, whose special gift and privilege it isto touch Wednesdays 
with irresponsibility and fun. He has now brought together a further collection of his 
contributions to Punch. 


CHARLES THE GREAT. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose, Author of 


‘The Sheltered Woman,’ &. : [September 12. 
‘ Charles the Great’ is a very light comedy, and it therefore counts as a new departure 
for Mrs. H. H. Penrose. The book is packed from cover to cover with mirth-provoking 
material. 


THE ROYAL ROAD. By Atrrep Ottivant, Author of ‘Owd 


Bob.’ } [September 19. 
In the pages of this book the reader follows the courageous spirit of a working-man 
down the alley of life. We hearhis laughter, share his joys, and watch the heroic struggle 
of his soul against the circumstance that is oppressing him. 


MARY PECHELL. By Mrs. Betitoc Lownpes, Author of ‘The 
Uttermost Farthing.’ [September 19. 
In her new novel Mrs. Belloc Lowndes returns to the manner of ‘Barbara Rebell.’ It 
is an ample, spacious tale of {English country house life, laid in a quiet Sussex village. The 
writer shows all her old power of presenting the passion of love in each of its Protean 
hases. 
p 


THE SILVER DRESS. By Mrs. Gzorcz Norman, Author of 
‘Lady Fanny.’ [September 19. 
A novel describing the life of an attractive and still young woman whose circumstances 
are those of so many others of her type in England, for she has no acquaintances but 
women, is appruaching ‘‘the youth of middle age” without yet knowing love or any vital 
interest. Then, quite unexpectedly, adventure, and, subsequently, love coming to her, she 
| lives for the first time. 


A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. By Marsorre Bowen, Author of ‘I 


Will Maintain.’ Crown 8vo, 68. [September 19, 
This story is laid in the stormy and sombre last half of the Sixteenth mtury, and 
deals with the fortunes of the Royal House of Spain, the most powerful, cruel, and tragic 
dynasty of modern Europe. The hero is Charles V.'s son, the gay, beautiful, and heroic 
Don Juan of Austria. The story embraces the greater part of this Prince’s short life, 
which was one glowing romance of love and war. 


THE ACE OF HEARTS. By C. THomas-Sranrorp. [September 2. 


An English Member of Parliament spending a holiday in the Portuguese Island of 


| Madeira in January, 1912, becomes unwittingly privy to a plot against the Republican 


Government. The conspirators, fearful that he will betray their secrets, make him 
prisoner ; but he escapes to experience a series of adventures. Through the tangled web 
of plot and counterplot runs the thread of a love-story. 


LYNETTE. By Joun Overton. (October 3. 


Although ‘Lynette,’ by a new writer, does not claim to be an historical novel, it is 
based on facts connected with the struggle between the Cavaliers and Roundheads, and 
is a wholesome story of love and adventure, of hard fighting and high ideals. 


THE FOOL IN CHRIST. By Geruarr Havuprmann. (October. 

A translation of Hauptmann’s most wonderful novel—a work that attempts to place 
the living human Christ before sophisticated twentieth-century eyes. Whatever other 
effect it may have, the book cannot fail to cause discussion. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S 
NEW BOOK. 


Pan’s Garden. A Volume of 
Nature Stories. By ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘The Cen- 
taur,’ &c. With Drawings by W. 
GRAHAM ROBERTSON. Extra crown 
8vo, 6a. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘‘The publication of a 
new volume by Mr.Algernon Blackwood is 
an event of considerable importance to 
readers who delight in the eerie, and in the 
fifteen stories that make up ‘ Pan’s Garden’ 
such readers will find much to fascinate them 
=, a half-pleasant, half-fearful fascina- 

ion.” 





SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
A Popular Handbook to 


the National Gallery. Inciud- 
ing Notes collected from the Works of 
Mr. RUSKIN. Vol. Il. BRITISH 
SCHOOLS (including the Tate 
Gallery). By Sir EDWARDT. COOK. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, thin paper, leather binding, 
10s. net. 


The Sacred Shrine. 4 study 
of the Poetry and Art of the Catholic 
Church. By YRJO HIRN, Professor 
of Aesthetic and Modern Literature at 
the University of Finland, Helsingfors. 
8vo, 14s. net. 

Manchester Guardian.—‘*‘A book which 
blends with fine success the attitude of the 
artist and the scientist, and which should 
appeal with equal force to the theologian, 
the sociologist, and the connoisseur. No 
student of medizval life can afford to neglect 
it, for it is the most important contribution 
to that great and fascinating subject since 
the publication of KE. K. Chambers’s 
* Medieval Stage.’ ” 





THE POCKET PARKMAN. . 
The Works of Francis 


Parkman. Pocket Edition. Limp 
leather binding. In 12 vols. With 
Frontispieces and Maps. ixtra feap. 
8vo, 6s. net each. 

The Conspiracy of Pontiac. In 2 vols. 

Count Frontenac and New France 
under Louis XIV. 

The Jesuits in North America in the 

Seventeenth Century. 


A History of English Prose 
Rhythm. By GEORGE saINTs. 
BURY, M.A. Hon.LL.D., &. — 8vo, 
14s. net. 
Observer.— Full to the brim of learning 
__and delight.” — 


MILITARY TEXT BOOKS.—New Volume. 
Our Cavalry. By Major-General 


M. F. RIMINGTON, C.V.O. C.B. 
With 8 Diagrams. 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Standard of Value. 
By Sir DAVID BARBOUR, K.C.S.I. 
KC.M.G. 8vo, 6s. net. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


The Passing of War: a 
Study in Things that Make for 
Peace. By the Rev. Canon W. L. 
GRANE, Author of ‘The Word and 
the Way,’ &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘* A Man of Kent” inthe British Weekly. 

—* I have no hesitation in describing it as 

one of the most forcible and cogent pleas for 

ace that has ever been published. It is 
ully and distinctively Christian ; it is well 
written; itis marked by eminent sanity ; 

and, though the writer is not in any sense a 

crank, he is full of earnestness.” 














MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





' STANLEY PAUL &CO.,31, Essex Street, London. 


Stanley Paul’s New Books | 


INTIMATE MEMOIRS OF | 
NAPOLEON IIL. 


Personal Reminiscences of the Man and the 
Emperor. By the late BARON D’AMBES. 
Fully illustrated. 2 vols, 24s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI 
By A. J. ANDERSON. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


CAMEOS OF INDIAN CRIME 
By H. J. A. HERVEY. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ROYAL MIRACLE 


(CHARLES II.) 


By A. M. BROADLEY. Profusely illus- 
trated. Crown 4to, 16s. net. 


THE RIDGE OF 


THE WHITE WATERS 
By WILLIAM C. SCULLY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE FIRST SIGNS OF INSANITY 
Their Prevention and Treatment. By BER- 
NARD HOLLANDER, M.D. Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MOTOR 
A Practical Work of Original Information and 
Reference for Owners and Makers. By JOHN 
ARMSTRONG. 160 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WHITE SLAVE MARKET 
(SIXTH EDITION.) By OLIVE CHRISTIAN 
MALVERY (Mrs. Archibald Mackirdy) and 
W. N. WILLIS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Latest Six-Shilling Novels 


A Durbar Bride 
Maggie of Margate 
Paul Burdon 

Love’s Cross Roads 
The Villa Mystery 
The Ban Lester Lurgan 
Bright Shame Keighley Snowden 
Galbraith of Wynyates E. Everett-Green 
Brass Faces Charles McEvoy 
The New Wood Nymph _ Dorothea Bussell 


Swelling of Jordan 
Coralie Stanton and Heath Hosken 


Exotic Martha (2nd Ed.) Dorothea Gerard 
Prince and Priest Beryl Symons 
Damosel Croft R. Murray Gilchrist 
A Robin Hood of France Michael W. Kaye 
The Consort (3rd Ed.) Mrs. Everard Cotes 


(Sara Jeanette Duncan) 
Confessions of Perpetua Alice M. Diehl 


Illustrated. 





Charlotte Cameron 
Gabrielle Wodnil 
Sir William Magnay 
L. T. Meade 
Herbert Flowerdew 


Neighbours of Mine R. Andom 
The Marbie Aphrodite A. Kirby Gill 
Lonesome Land B. M. Bower 


The Romance of Bayard 
Col. Andrew Haggard 


A Modern Ahab — Theodora Wilson Wilson 
The Thread of Proof Headon Hiil 


The Retrospect Ada Cambridge 


impertinent Reflections 
2s. net Cosmo Hamilton 


The Garden of Life 1s.net Kate Horn 











WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & ¢0 
LTD, 


—~— 


Porches & Fonts 


THEIR LITURGICAL USES AND 
ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTIES. 


BY 


J. CHARLES WALL, 


Anthor of ‘The Tombs of the Kings of 
England,’ ‘Shrines of British Saints,’ &e. 


Royal 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. net, 


With 150 Illustrations from Drawings by 
the Author. 


A volume of the greatest interest 
to every one for whom the subject has 
the slightest attraction. 


JIM DAVIS. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cloth, 68. 


Biography. 


ARCHBISHOP MACLAGAN. 


By F. D. HOW. 16s. net. 
[Second Edition. 


Reminiscences. 


“T REMEMBER.” 


By CANON HORSLEY. 7s. 6d. net. 


[Second Edition. 


A BISHOP AMONGST 
BANANAS ; 


Or, Work and Experiences in a 

Unique Diocese. 
By the Right Rev. HERBERT BURY, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of British Honduras and 
Central America, now Bishop of Northern and 
Central Europe. With numerous IIlustrations 


from Photographs taken on the spot. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
** Interesting and cheery.” — Westminster Gazette. 


‘Brightly and graphically written...... may be 
almost placed among books of adventure. We 
wish most heartily to bring this book under the 
notice of all who are interested in the evangeliza- 
tion of the world.”—Church Times. 


ONE LOOK BACK. 


By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


Belles-Lettres. 


BY LAND AND BY WATER. 


By ELLA FULLER MAITLAND. Cloth, 
6s. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Lm. 
3 and 4, Paternoster Buildings, E.C., 
and 44, Victoria Street, S.W 
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lee the American. By Gimaliel Bradford, 
Jun. (Constable & Co.) 


A meRE Note which faces the title-page 
of the second edition of George Long’s 
‘Antoninus ’ is not cited by Mr. Bradford, 
who quotes estimates of his hero on 
every page, and it is possible that (being 
called forth by the indecent excesses of a 
piratical publisher) it does not appear in 
American reprints of Long’s translation. 
Nevertheless, it contains, in the present 
reviewer's Opinion, the finest passage in 
literature consecrated to Lee: that in 
which the sorrowful and indignant scholar 
couples Lee’s name—the name of “ the 
noble Virginian soldier who led the Con- 
federate armies against the powerful 
invader and retired from an unequal 
contest defeated, but not dishonoured ”’»— 
with ‘hat of ‘the best and wisest man 
who sut on the throne of the Imperial 


> 


rs. 


Here we find outlined, with classic 
succinctness and dignity, the two aspects 
in which Lee presents himself to the 
world and draws it to him: as the heroic 
captain of a lost cause, and as a moral 
personality. If the two can be separated 
at all, it is the moral personality rather 
than the heroic captain that draws Mr. 
Bradford, who describes his book as a 
“psychography,” and labours to show, not 
what Lee did, but what manner of man 
he was, in the true inwardness of being, 
m peace or war. The feeling which has 
Prompted the attempt is curiously ex- 
Pressed on the last page of the book, in 
an interesting and classically flavoured 
‘say on psychography, which ought to 
have been the Introduction, but figures 


% an Appendix. Having there discussed, 











with rather nihilistic effect, the difficulty 
of getting to know the historical truth 
about anything or the inmost moral 
truth about anybody, the author decides 
that Sainte-Beuve’s personal studies pro- 
bably take you nearer to the centre than 
any others. But Sainte-Beuve, the omni- 
scient, is a little lacking in love, with the 
result that some of his subtlest work is 
tant peu bitter—‘‘ and bitterness is no 
help to psychography or to anything else.”’ 
Mr. Bradford concludes in these whole- 
hearted terms :— 


“It is an advantage to have a subject 
like Lee that one cannot help loving. I sa 
cannot help. The language of some of his 
adorers tends at first to breed a feeling 
contrary to love. 
way through this, and you will find a 
human being as lovable as any that ever 
lived. At least I have. I have loved him, 
and I may say that his influence on my own 
life, though I came to him late, has been as 
deep and as inspiring as any I have ever 
known. If I convey but a little of that 
influence to others who will feel it as I have, 
I shall be more than satisfied.” 


Here, indeed, is something akin to, 
but beyond, the feeling with which a 
devout neophyte of Stoicism might have 
regarded the imperial pattern of a man 
and a philosopher. Mr. Bradford’s devo- 
tion owes nothing, at least, to local bias. 
For he is himself, as he says in a striking 
passage upon the reality of state-patriot- 
ism, “ first, last, and always, a son and 
subject of New England and of Massa- 
chusetts.” Nor is it due to any sym- 
pathy with the cause to which Lee gave 
the support of his services. Mr. Bradford 
has no illusions about that, and makes 
no terms with the illusions of others. In 
fighting for the Confederacy Lee was 
fighting for negro slavery, he says, ‘‘ and 
those who fought for slavery had their 
backs to the light and their faces turned 
toward outer darkness.” Charles Sumner 
or Thad Stevens could have said no 
more, and we should say rather less. 
Nor, finally, is Mr. Bradford’s devotion 
of that over-committed kind which feels 
bound to make good all faults and ignore 
all limitations in its chosen object. He 
is almost perilously disinterested, and 
canvasses negative views, in regard to 
Lee’s qualities and record, like a person 
who cares nothing about him. It is the 
rarest effect of hero-worship, to be thus 
not over-anxious about your hero. It is 
also its best credential. For it shows that 
you are sure of yourself and of him, and 
that both are to be trusted. 

Nor is it difficult to be sure of Lee, 
an historical figure so engaging that it 
could dispense with being great. The 
interest which he evokes is even increased 
by some sense of conflict between the 
two aspects in which we see him; and 
perhaps (in the end) by a sense of his 
having been cast for the wrong part in 
the drama of history and life, greatly 
though he played the part given to him. 
As moral personality even more than 
heroic captain, he offers a human spectacle 
of si beauty and appeal. Its power 
was felt by all who came in contact with 
him, was accurately divined by distant 





Persist and make your | 


| contemporaries (teste George Long’s tri- 
| bute), and brings reminders of spiritual 
graciousness into the story of a titanic 
struggle and an epoch of carnage. He 
was known to have the heart of a lion 
| and incalculable genius in the field; but 
| it was not these things mainly that made 
| him worshipped by his men, and loved 
| even by his emulous generals. The cap- 
| tious Longstreet, who criticized every one, 
| criticized him, but, when all is said, Lee 
has even Longstreet’s full and final 
| reverence; while Stonewall Jackson, 
| the uncontrollable, ‘“‘ would follow Lee 
| blindfold.” As for his men, when he 
| rode along the ranks before battle, head 
uncovered, they were thrilled with a 
| strange enthusiasm of affection and pride, 
| too heartfelt for cheers. There was no- 
| thing they would not do for him, and 
| almost. nothing they could not do. It 
| has been pointed out by a discerning 
| brigade-commander on the other side 
| (the late Carl Schurz) that the Confederate 
| armies won on many occasions against 
| the rules, simply because the men believed 
that with Lee to command them they 
could not be beaten. If that confidence 
helped to beget the disaster of Gettys- 
burg, their first thought even then was 
for him. ‘“ We’ve not lost confidence 
in the Old Man,” they would say cheerily, 
‘‘ this day’s work won’t do him any harm.” 
That was what they cared for. Uncle 
Robert (another endearing sobriquet) 
would take them into Washington yet— 
“vou bet he will!” | When instead 
of Washington it was Appomattox Court 
House, even that sad issue of all their 
heroism and hopes was accepted without 
an accusing murmur, because the bitter 
decision was of his making and they 
were sure of him to the end. 

Lee’s relation to his army is a central 
topic in any study of the man, and a 
touchstone which brings out  simulta- 
neously the greatest number of his 
qualities. It does not allow those of the 
commander to be forgotten. His cause 
was economically predestined to disaster, 
and he was invested two years too late 
with the supreme command which ought 
to have been his from the beginning. 
Therefore we cannot feel that he ever had 
all the scope he could have used—that 
he was ever fully extended, as they say 
of the racehorse. Yet, when the excesses 
of competitive hyperbolists have been 
pushed aside, there remains a substantial 
consensus of expert opinion which places 
him on the shortest list of the world’s 
greatest captains. None had more origi- 
nality, or displayed a more energetic 
genius in action; and certainly none 
lost so little glory by defeat. The final 
opinion must be that his glory was 
greater thereby. For the magnanimity 
of the Roman who saved the Republic 
and returned to his plough is a meagre 
thing compared to that of the Virginian 
who—“ retiring from an unequal contest 
defeated, but not dishonoured ”—gave 
his few remaining years to the work of 
soothing away rancours and regrets, and’ 
teaching the young men of the South to 





think of themselves as Americans. 
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Here we come to what makes the 
comparison with Marcus Aurelius pos- 
sible. It is not that Lee was in any sense 
a philosopher like Marcus, but that, 
along with the same beauty of character, 
he conveys the same impression of a 
consciousness that is almost entirely a 
conscience. In viewing such exceptional 
and rarefied natures as these we may be 
tempted to suppose that an exquisite 
sensitiveness to the ethical aspects of 
thought or action— thought however 
secret, or action however privileged— 
had accompanied them through life like 
an aura, an eclectic medium of intima- 
tions and warnings, keeping their souls 
quick and blameless. But it is not in 
that way that these perfections come. 
Though Lee never wrote his “‘ Thoughts,” 
so that the moments of his inner life are 
not revealed to us, yet we cannot but 
impute a strenuous origin and an 
intellectual groundwork to such an 
achievement in manhood as his entire 
record expresses. 


There are obvious dangers in such 
biographic attempts as the present, in 
which the subject is treated analytically. 
The over-zealous dissector of the living 
subject may find himself with a dead 
body on his hands. It is much that Mr. 
Bradford does no vital damage to Lee, 
and sustains his own gentle animation 
of discourse, through a dozen prelections. 
It is a human and engaging book. 








The Love of Nature among the Romans 
during the Later Decades of the Republic 
and the First Century of the Empire. By 
Sir Archibald Geikie. (John Murray.) 


It is not easy to speak of this delightful 
book in terms of measured criticism. It 
is so purely classical in style, so fresh, 
so full of interest and suggestion, so 
eloquent in the truest sense, that we 
cannot find a parallel for it in our recent 
literature. On the kindred subject of 
the love of nature among the Greeks 
we have many books, but none that we 
know approaches in value this mature 
study of the great Roman poets, written 
by one who professes to be a mere amateur 
in the classics, and only to put on record 
a long labour of love, kept up from his 
schooldays, but enriched by a mastery 
of English poets from Spenser to Tenny- 
son, as well as by intimate knowledge of 
the scenes in which the great Latin poets 
lived. The unsuspicious reader, who 
chanced not to know the author’s name, 
would never for one moment suspect that 
here we have a first-rate man of science 
using his literary leisure. Those who know 
the man’s work, and look for evidence 
of it in these pages, will find no trace 
of it beyond the thorough insight into 
the natural qualities of the various land- 
scapes, the knowledge how historic 
features are the result of prehistoric 
causes, and the feeling that the earth and 
the rocks are as open to him as the books 
of the poets that he reads. But there 





speaking professionally of his subject. 
We wish that every modern man of science 
would take a lesson from this book, and 
learn how the classics may provide him 
with materials for a refined, poetic, and 
thoroughly gentlemanly leisure. Nor do we 
use the last epithet without due delibera- 
tion. Not content with giving us his 
opinion on the Latin poets in brilliant 
prose, the author has spent many hours 
in translating the passages he requires 
either into prose or very easy verse—in 
some cases quite happy, in all careful 
and scholarly. To quote the last words 
of his Preface: “ Entirely satisfactory 
translation is probably impossible ; but 
the attempt to attain it will continue to 
employ and delight man so long as litera- 
ture is cultivated.” 

The author handles with great good 
sense the threadbare argument that, as 
the Romans professedly borrowed all 
their literature from the Greeks, they 
may be regarded as mere translators 
without any originality. But the very 
taste for translating great originals, as 
we have just found in his own example, 
is itself a proof of more than mere imita- 
tion: it shows a thorough appreciation of 
what is lofty and beautiful in letters; and 
he brings forward plenty of evidence that 
Roman translations have independent 
merit. Thus Virgil in his ‘Georgics’ has 
turned the silver of Aratus into Roman 
gold; and we will presume to say that, if 
ever the original Empedocles turns up, 
the same kind of “translation” to a 
higher sphere in poetry will be discovered 
in Lucretius. It may not be so with 
Horace, for he has taken for his models 
Greek poets of the first order, Alczeus and, 
still more, Sappho. Yet even in com- 
parison with the extant fragments of 
these, no sane critic could deny the high 
artistic merit of Horace. 

But it is in the feeling for external 
nature that our author contends for 
the originality of Roman poets. He 
shows very clearly that the people 
from which they sprang had been an 
agricultural people, whose main interests 
were bound up with the weather and the 
seasons. With the exception of Hesiod, 
from whom Virgil takes so much, we find 
no Greek poetry on this to the Greeks 
quasi-prosaic subject. For they were 
essentially townsmen, and to an Athenian 
like Aristophanes the pleasures of the 
country were rude plenty and gross enjoy- 
ments, with but a stray touch of poetry 
when the nightingale comes on the stage. 
The original agricultural tastes of the 
Romans were, so to speak, enforced and 
perpetuated by the overgrown size of 
Rome and the dust and smoke of city 
life. The Greeks were never driven to 
the country to avoid wear and tear of 
their nerves; and their literature shows 
no such ideas till the days of Alexandrian 
greatness, and then accordingly Theocritus 
escapes from the artificial life and stress 
of the huge capital to his almost equally 
artificial, but highly artistic Sicilian up- 
lands, with their piping shepherds. 

Such were the reasons which seem to us 


is not one sentence expressing the specialist | to have secured to Roman poetry that love 





of external nature which is, perhaps, its 
distinctive feature as compared with Greek 
poetry. But this origin and use of nature, 
either for husbandry or for villeggiatura, 
mark the limits of the affection of the 
Romans. They never, as Sir Archibald 
shows, appreciated either the open sea or 
lofty mountains. Both were unvintage. 
able, as Homer calls the sea: and 
both excited fear, horror, or dislike 
rather than that wonder at the size 
of nature which affects modern minds, 
With the starry heaven the case was not 
the same. It was peopled with living 
constellations; it was the highway of 
the gods from heaven to earth; it 
was highly necessary to mark the seasons 
and to direct navigation. To all this 
the high seas and high mountains were 
only obstacles. 

The author, in his excellent chapter 
on the animal world in Roman life, puts 
great stress on the intimacy of do 
with men, then already fully established. 
It was, indeed, as old as Homer with his 
Argus, and still more in the character- 
istic line describing the going out of a 
hero “‘ not alone, for two sharp-toothed 
dogs went with him.” As to birds, Sir 
Archibald has omitted all mention of the 
influence of augury on the sympathy 
felt with them, their freedom and unerring 
instincts having always been suggestive of 
a higher and purer human life. That 
feeling has come down from the earliest 
days to Goethe, who concludes a magni- 
ficent passage in ‘ Faust ’ :— 

Doch ist es jedem eingeboren 

Dass sein Gefiihl hinauf und vorwiirts dringt, 

Wenn iiber uns im blauen Raum verloren 

Ihr schmetternd Lied die Lerche singt ; 
Wenn iiber schroffen Fichtenhéhen 

Der Adler ausgebreitet schwebt, 
Wenn iiber Flichen, iiber Seen, 

Der Kranich nach der Heimath strebt. 


One of the pleasantest features in this 
book is that it almost urges the reader 
to add his own experience to that of the 
author. Thus, when he speaks of the 
source of the Clitumnus, the sudden 
appearance of an almost navigable 
stream, we are reminded of the similar 
wonder at Petrarch’s Vaucluse, where 
an ample river emerges from a cave 
beneath a lofty cliff. Again, when he 
shows that Virgil had, as usual, good 
reason for speaking of black sand, on 4 
coast where the trituration of lava would 
naturally produce it, we invite him to 
study a similar phenomenon at the road- 
stead of Phalerum in Attica. To one looking 
down from the hill which separates Pirseus 
from that bay, the nearer water appeats 
of a deep black-blue, whereas further 
along the beach it is of the usual Medi- 
terranean colour. This curious effect 8 
produced by the black sand which there 
covers the shallow bottom. When the 
author speaks of Statius’s admiration of the 
single tall tree which Vopiscus had sa 
to adorn the centre of the courtyard of 
a new villa, we are reminded of the great 
yew at Muckross Abbey in Ireland, which 
is reputed far older than the cloistet 
that it adorns. We note that both 
Greeks and Romans valued ivy far more 
than we do, and delighted in seeing it 
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clothing the stems of trees. This dif- 
ference of taste is, of course, determined 
by a difference of climate, and the com- 
parative rarity of ivy in a hot and 
dry atmosphere. Throughout the book 
the love of small effects, of artificial 
beauties, of the sounds more than the 
sights of Nature, is manifest in Roman 
taste. We do not understand what is 
meant by the ‘ impersonal spirits ” that 
once wielded the forces of Nature. It 
seems to us that when a spirit becomes 
impersonal it ceases to be a spirit, and 
becomes a mere influence. But Roman 
spirits were certainly less definite, less 
anthropomorphic, than the Greek. 


We will conclude with an excellent 
specimen of Sir Archibald’s rendering of 
Horace (* Odes,’ ii. 3) :— 


Where giant pine and poplar pale 

Unite their boughs to wrap the vale 
In friendly shade, 

While the clear stream that toils below 

Trips onward with a winding flow 
Adown the glade, 

Thither thy wines and perfumes bear 

With roses, though their beauty rare 
Too soon is fled. 

So live while wealth and years remain 

Ere the three sisters snap in twain 
The fatal thread. 


If the inducement of the author’s company 
were but added to this invitation, there 
is no reader who would not long to 
accept it. 








SOCIOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. 


Mr. WALLIS, in his ‘Sociological Study of 
the Bible,’ has the merit of directing 
attention, at an angle of vision hitherto 
but little regarded, not only to the 
Biblical records and the discourses of 
the Hebrew prophets, but also to the 
main streams of Church activity down 
to the present day. His new work is, 
therefore, likely to be read with much 
interest by both sociologists and Biblical, 
as well as ecclesiastical, students. For the 
former it will provide illustrations, from 
certain important chapters of social and 
religious history, for sociological theory, 
and to the latter it will reveal a fresh 
mode of interpreting a number of facts and 
ideas which, though largely lying in the 
moral and spiritual sphere, are neverthe- 
less bound up with the social problems 
that concern the every-day existence of 
all human communities. 


The dominant sociological factor in 
early Old Testament history, according 
to Mr. Wallis, was the competition on 
Palestinian soil between the original 
nomadic mode of Israelitish life and the 
settled civic institutions of the Amorites. 
By way of showing the kind of conflict 
that arose at the confluence of these 
diverse social conditions, Mr. Wallis gives, 
first, a description of the primitive group 
moving about ‘“‘in search of food” and 
holding together ‘‘ for purposes of defence,” 





Sociological Study of the Bible. By Louis 
Wallis. (Illinois, University of Chicago 
Press: London, Cambridge University 





when ‘the welfare of the individual is 
merged in that of the clan,’ and when 


“the territory over which the clan roams 
is regarded as the common storehouse of 
provision for everybody in the group, the 
clan’s ideas about justice and right [coming] 
to be insensibly and subtly bound up with 
its relation to the soil.” 

Such were the social habits and ideas 
which the invading Israelites brought 
with them into Canaan. The Amorites, 
on the other hand, 


“occupied the cross-roads of ancient 
Semitic civilization. Their social system 
was intimately connected with the usages 
of trade and commerce ; and they had left 
the atmosphere of the direct clan far behind. 
The Amorites, like the Babylonians, As- 
syrians, Phoenicians, and Egyptians, had 
long ago reduced land to the category of 
private property....They bought, sold, 
and rented that which the nomad looked 
upon as the common foundation of life. 
They made the soil the basis of security for 
mortgage loans; and the nomad knew little 
about the mystery of mortgages, and ab- 
horred what little he knew. They charged 
interest on mortgage loans ; and the nomad 
thought all interest was wicked.” 


That there is a great deal of truth in 
this presentation of the contrast cannot 
be doubted. The only question is 
whether our author has not unconsciously 
exaggerated the sharpness of this socio- 
logical antagonism. If it had been the 
intention of the invading Israelites to 
roam about on the soil of Canaan in 
accordance with the primitive habits of 
nomadic tribes, the purely social conflict 
between them and the Amorites would, 
indeed, have been as pronounced as we 
are asked to believe. But if—as appears 
much more in accordance with fact— 
the Israelites from the first meant to 
settle down in the conquered territory to 
a partly civic and partly pastoral condi- 
tion of life, it is clear that much will have 
to be discounted from Mr. Wallis’s sharply 
defined sociological opposition, and that 
in consequence more importance will have 
to be attached to the racial and religious 
conflict between the Israelites and the 
Amorites than our author—though desi- 
rous of giving adequate recognition to 
these factors—is ready to admit. 

Mr. Wallis, however, like many another 
ardent theorist, sees everywhere the work- 
ing of what he regards as the most influ- 
ential factor of his inquiry. According to 
him, the scathing denunciations of the 
true prophets of Yahweh against the 
oppressors of the poor rested ultimately 
on the ancient antagonism between private 
ownership in land and civic institutions, 
as established among the Amorites, and 
the nomadic Mishpat, or principles of 
right and justice, in vogue among the 
ancient Israelites. The prophets, he 
writes, 

“remember and emphasize the connection 
of the national god with the ancient ideas 
and practices that came into the Hebrew 
nation [according to Mr. Wallis, a more 
or less thorough fusion of Israelites and 
Amorites] from the Israelite side of its 
ancestry. Their view of the mishpat of 
Yahweh rests back on the social experience of 
Israel in the old, primitive, nomadic life of the 








desert, in the period of the Judges, and in the 
time of the highland kingdom under Saul.” 

Here, again, something will have to 
be discounted before one can identify 
oneself with the element of truth that 
is in it. One would have thought that 
the prophets’ advocacy of the cause of 
the poor may to a very large extent have 
been inspired by motives of greater 
width and independence than Mr. Wallis 
imagines. Passages could easily be 
quoted to show that the higher idea of 
human brotherhood is by no means 
absent from the pages of the prophets. 

In the part of his work which deals 
with the rise and spread of Christianity, 
Mr. Wallis has unfortunately missed the 
opportunity of examining the effects on 
Palestinian life that had been produced 
by the confluence of Hebraism and 
Hellenism. If he had taken up that line of 
inquiry, our author would probably have 
found the conflict between the two sets 
of sociological ideals that had, since the 
days of Alexander the Great, entered into 
close and intimate relation with each 
other, at least as interesting and important 
as the contrast between Israelite and 
Amorite, on which he dwells with 
much insistency. The omission of this 
great topic from the range of discussion 
is the more surprising as considerable 
stress has been laid on it in recent investi- 
gations into the rise of the Christian 
Church. In one way, indeed, Christianity 
stood for ideals that were root and branch 
different from those prevalent in the 
Hellenistic world around. But what 
about the higher Hellenism, the Hellenism 
which took its stand on the ideas of Plato, 
and found its centre in the great Medi- 
terranean city of Alexandria? Were 
there in it no principles of sociology that 
had their influence on the development of 
both Judaism and the early Church ? 

What our author has to say about the 
continuance and final outcome of the 
sociological struggle, in the form in which 
he conceives it, within the confines of 
Catholic and Protestant Christianity, is as 
saddening as it is instructive. In any 
case, the fault lay not, of course, in 
Christianity itself, but in the men who 
acted as its official representatives, and 
in the “ little systems’ which these men 
made for themselves. 

Reverting towards the end of his book 
to the favourite contrast sketched by 
him near the beginning, Mr. Wallis 
declares that “‘ the Catholic Church be- 
came tinctured with Amoritism.” In 
the Middle Ages the barbarians became 
Christians, but they were in reality “ con- 
verted to the church rather than to 
Christianity.”’ Protestantism arose, 
at first carried with it the seed of higher 
sociological ideals, but in its turn “ ortho- 
dox Protestantism’ only ‘“ reproduced 
the attitude of the Jewish and Catholic 
churches towards the social problem.” 

By way of summarizing our opinion of 
the work, we may say that we have found 
it stimulating throughout, although some 
of its chapters require recasting or extend- 
ing, and the author looks along his angle 
of vision in his own way. 
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Enactments in Parliament specially con- 
cerning the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Colleges and Halls therein, 
and the Colleges of Winchester, Eton, and 
Westminster. Edited by Lionel Lance- 
lot Shadwell. 4 vols. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.) 


Mr. LioneLt SHADWELL’s Preface explains 
why this important publication was under- 
taken by him some twelve years ago. 
In the first place, Dr. Griffiths’s well- 
known work on the Universities, which 
appeared in 1869, was nearly out of print ; 
secondly, that collection comprised only 
enactments in force, to the exclusion of 
repealed and expired statutes, and it was 
judged that the time had arrived for a 
new edition on a more comprehensive 
design. 

The result of Mr. Shadwell’s labours 
reflects the utmost credit on his industry 
and sense of proportion. The text has 
been carefully prepared from the Record 
Commissioners’ edition of ‘Statutes of 
the Realm’ and the King’s Printers’ 
editions ; and in the case of Acts which 
have escaped those two publications, from 
the original records. Mr. Shadwell has 
even been at pains to hunt down a split 
infinitive, ‘‘to sufficiauntly examyn,” 
which reads in the printed editions 
“* sufficiently to examine ’’—a truly notable 
instance of minute research. In selecting 
his documents he has aimed at compre- 
hension, giving specimens of the exemp- 
tion clauses of the Subsidy Acts and Land 
Tax Acts to show the changes adopted 
from time to time, and otherwise making 
his work, so far as possible, an exhaustive 
record of legislation affecting the Uni- 
versities now or previously in force. It 
must have been no small labour to discover 
the date when Acts became inoperative, 
and whether they were repealed or simply 
forgotten, but the explanatory foot-note 
is never missing. The value of these 
learned volumes has been increased by the 
inclusion of legislation so recent as 
1 & 2 George V. 

A thorough examination of this autho- 
ritative work would mean a connected 
survey of the history of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The general impression formed 
is that the rights of the Universities have 
always been a matter of the utmost 
solicitude to Parliament. Again and again 
we find them safeguarded in statutes of 
— application. The same care for 

niversity interests is visible in the 
elaborate provisions of the Acts specially 
affecting them, such as that of the 18th 
Elizabeth “‘ for the repayring and amend- 
ing of the Bridges and Highewayes neir 
unto the Cyttye of Oxforde,” or that of 
the 47th George III. for enclosing lands 
in Cambridge. Even when Oxford placed 
herself in open conflict with Parliament, 
as in the days of the Commonwealth, the 
feeling evidently was that a seat of 
learning, however contumacious, should 
be dealt with tenderly. 


How far a democratic age will res 


t 
such institutions future editions of ee 
*Enactments’ will no doubt disclose. 
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Meanwhile, the student of manners can 
discover much of interest in the relations 
between the various colleges and their 
estates, while the annals of each founda- 
tion can be supplemented on many 
curious points from the evidence here 
assiduously brought together. It will no 
doubt be Mr. Shadwell’s fate that others 
will enter into his labours. Such is the 
lot of those who spend arduous years 
on works which are mainly used for 
reference. But all interested in the 
Universities and the great schools which, 
as Mr. Shadwell says, have been prac- 
tically treated as colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge, will light on attractive, if 
rather episodical reading, should they 
take up his conscientious volumes. 








A Tragedy in Stone, and Other Papers. 
By Lord Redesdale. (Lane.) 


Lorp REDESDALE is well known as the 
author of ‘Tales of Old Japan,’ which, 
first published forty-one years ago, has 
become a classic. It ranks first among 
the half-dozen standard works on Japan, 
or, rather, the Japanese people, for these 
popular stories, handed down from one 
generation to another, exhibit the ethical 
ideal of romantic loyalty, self-devotion, 
and contempt of death, and reveal a 
warrior spirit which in these last few years 
has astonished a hitherto incredulous 
Western world. The last two essays in 
the present volume relate some personal 
experiences of the same Old Japan, when 
the traveller performed his journeys in 
a palanquin at the rate of twenty miles 
a day, when posts and telegraphs were 
hardly known, and the manners and 
customs of the feudal period, with its 
old-fashioned courtesy, still prevailed. 
The papers entitled ‘ Old and New Japan ’ 
and ‘ Feudalism in Japan,’ written not 
more than six years ago, deal largely 
with the same theme, but picture the 
Japan of the present day, a highly orga- 
nized and efficient military state. It is 
evident that the hand of the ripe scholar 
and master of English has not lost its 
cunning. 

From another work of the author’s, 
‘The Bamboo Garden,’ one chapter is 
here reprinted under the title of ‘ Apologia 
e horto meo.” What would our gardens 

» indeed, without the fine trees, 
shrubs, herbaceous plants, and annuals 
that have been introduced from abroad 
and not least from Japan?  Bret- 
schneider has told us of the English 
botanists who in earlier times brought 
home from China whatever they could 
lay their hands on in those days of re- 
stricted intercourse. In the forties Robert 
Fortune added to our stock, and described 
the dwarf trees of the Chinese gardeners. 
Kaempfer, Thunberg, Siebold, and, later, 
John Veitch placed at our disposal all 
the floral wealth of Japan. Fifty years 
ago we had shrubberies chiefly composed 
of the common laurel. Modern gardeners 


are busily employed in rooting them up, 
and replacing them with the rhododendrons 





of the Himalayas, the brilliant azaleas 
of China and Japan, the delicate white 
blossoms of the deutzia, the deep pink 
of the diervilla, and in sheltered spots 
the camellias of China and the tree-peony, 
truly the king of flowering shrubs. Nor 
ought the pink double cherry of Japan, 
and the lovely Pyrus floribunda with its 
drooping buds of dark crimson, to be for- 
gotten. 


These and many other well - known 
plants, such as Pyrus japonica, are of 
Chinese origin, though they reached us 
by way of Japan; for the Japanese from 
the very earliest ages have enriched their 
gardens from China, just as the Chinese 
added to their own diversified flora such 
tropical plants as the HLuphorbia nerini- 
folia, of which hedges are made in Northern 
India, and the nelumbium, which, while 
growing luxuriantly in the moist heat of 
Siam, flourishes in the dry cold of North 
China. Some moderation and sense of 
fitness should, however, be observed in 
planting these foreigners among native 
friends — the holly, the wild cherry, 
and the wild guelder-rose. 


We have left ourselves no space to 
speak of the other essays in this book. 
Something might be said of the Corean 
use of movable types in printing before 
the days of Fust and Gutenberg; and 
of the papermakers of Corea, whose 
products are highly esteemed in the Far 
East. But the reader’s attention should 
be specially directed to ‘A Tragedy in 
Stone,’ the opening paper. Londoners owe 
more than they are, perhaps, aware to 
Lord Redesdale’s twelve years’ rule at 
the Office of Works. Among our many 
debts to him is the restoration of the 
fortress of William the Conqueror. The 
sketch of its history and the ruthless 
deeds committed within its walls, of the 
cruel injustices perpetrated by weaklings, 
as well as tyrants, down to the end of 
the seventeenth century, should interest 
an Englishman, while filling him with a 
sense of shame for such ancestors. 








SYNDICALISM. 


Mr. Lewis’s volume on ‘Syndicalism 
and the General Strike’ suffers from his 
inability to produce anything like a 
connected treatise, or arrange his matter 
with sufficient clearness to compensate for 
that defect. He appears to be writing 
more with a view to digesting his own 
wide reading than to introducing to the 
public a subject in which he has soaked 
himself. In fact, we may fairly apply to 
him what he says of M. Sorel and that 
author’s ‘Les Illusions du Progrés’: 
‘‘Sorel’s argument about progress seems 
to have grown clearer in his own mind 
after he had finished his book on it.” 

The subject, no doubt, interests him 
hugely, but he has by no means made it 





Syndicalism and the General Strike. By 
Arthur D. Lewis. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Syndicalism. By J. Ramsay Macdonald, 


M.P. (Constable & Co.) 
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his own, and his many excuses serve 
rather to accuse him of rushing into 
rint without due preparation than to 
disarm criticism. Some of the conclusions 
he has reached are cheering, if only as 
indicating that the moderns ultimately join 
hands with the ancients, though the ways 
they follow are independent. Werrefer to 
such cryptic utterances as that on p. 41, 
“Complicated in application, in principle 
the sacrifice of the individual to the needs of 
the community is morality ; and the opposite, 
sacrifice of the community to the individual, 
is immorality; there is no need for any 
revolution in this —_ principle — only 
apply it steadily and the revolution in the 
economic form of society will follow” ; 


and that on p. 125, 


“The essence of real change is that power 

s from one class to another, the essence 

of conservatism is that the political power 

remains in the hands of those who carry out 
the reforms which are begged from them.”’ 

Mr. Lewis has by no means always 
gone to the root of things, and seems to 
have contented himself with superficial 
facts, without probing to find out the 
real significance that belongs to them. 
For instance, we fear that investiga- 
tion might prove to him that the 
restrictive action of patent laws is so 
markedly on the side of the patentee as 
to make their utility from the point 
of view of the community negligible. 
Again, when he speaks of Italian co- 
operative productive associations as 
dividing all their profits among the 
workers, some definition of what are 
accounted ‘ profits ’’ should have been 
given. To quote Labriola’s definition of 
Italian Syndicalism as applicable else- 
where is to give fresh life to the confusion 
between Syndicalism and Socialism to 
which the generality of readers are prone. 

When we come to Mr. Lewis’s chapter 
on ‘ England,’ we believe we are at the 
source of what inspired him to write. 
His feelings are, however, implicated to 
far greater an extent than his intellect, 
and consequently we are stirred by social 
problems, but obtain little data that can 
help towards their solution. 

Though there is much that is good in 
the succeeding chapters—‘ The General 
Strike,’ ‘Other Countries,’ ‘ Objections to 
Syndicalism,’ and ‘Some General Re- 
flections ’—they are overshadowed by the 
author’s account of the position of labour 
in England, which, placed where it is, 
forms an anticlimax. 


Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s articles, col- 
lected from his contributions to The 
Daily Chronicle, and revised by him, 
provide a treatise much more to the point 
than the volume we have just been 
considering. Mr. Macdonald’s denuncia- 
tion of Syndicalism would have lost 
nothing, but rather gained, had he 
adopted a less aggressive and masterful 
tone. Having demonstrated the essential 
wastefulness encouraged by this particular 
form of agitation, he might, we think, 
have turned his attention to considering 
whether the cohesion brought about for a 
mistaken object could not be more profit- 
ably applied. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.) 


Theology. 


British and Foreign Bible Society, HuNDRED 
AND ErcutH Report, for the Year 
ending March, 1912, 1/ 

146, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

The Report shows the Society to be as 
active as ever. Eight new versions have 
been added during the past year, and three 
parts of the Hebrew Bible which is being 
prepared by Dr. C. D. Ginsburg have been 
published — the Pentateuch, the Earlier 

Prophets, and the Later Prophets; while 

the editor is now completing the Psalter. 

The Report mentions as a coincidence the 

fact that “in the year which saw the publica- 

tion of ‘The Letters of George Borrow to the 

Bible Society * Gospels have appeared for the 

first time in two fresh Gipsy dialects ”»— 

St. Luke in Eastern Romany, and St. Mark 

in South German Romany. The production 

of Bibles for the blind is expensive. A com- 
plete English Bible in Braille type contains 

5,836 pages, and costs 5]. to produce ; it fills 

thirty-nine volumes, which occupy a shelf 

seven feet long. The Society’s total issues 
for the past year amounted altogether to 

7,394,523 copies of the Scriptures. 


Heart of Things (The), PassaGES FROM THE 
Writincs OF FREDERICK WILLIAM 
Rosertson, selected and arranged by 
Richard Mudie-Smith, 3/6 net. 

Kegan Paul & Co. 

This anthology—compiled from the five 
volumes of sermons, the ‘ Notes on Genesis,’ 
the ‘Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s 

Epistles to the Corinthians,’ and the occa- 

sional writings of the famous divine of 

Trinity Chapel, Brighton, who died in 1853— 

was well worth setting before the public. 

Though Robertson was a devotional ascetic 

and fervent Evangelical, his work is singu- 

larly free from polemical and dogmatic 
assertion. He was never the professional 
cleric, but rather the expounder of the 
essentials and principles of spiritual life. 

He had a vigorous mind and an artistic 

pen, and his sentences are notable for their 

crispness, point, and flexibility. Hardly a 

theologian, he reasoned for Christianity with 

much force, eloquence, and passion. A 

curious thing about him was that he memo- 

rized the whole of the New Testament, both 
in English and Greek. 


Packer (J. A.), AMONG THE HERETICS IN 
Europe, 2/6 Cassell 
A book which declares that its contents 
are concerned with the struggle for religious 
liberty on the Continent, but which princi- 
pally deals with Baptist and other Non- 
conformist activities in Russia, Spain, Italy, 
France, and elsewhere. The account is 
interspersed with a large number of travel 
sketches, in no way superior to the average 
of such things. There is an Introduction by 
Dr. Clifford. 


Poetry. 


Brégy (Katherine), THe Ports’ CHanrtry. 
6 net. Herbert & Daniel 
These essays all appeared in The Catholic 
World before being collected in a volume. 
Criticism in them bears upon nine Catholic 
poets — Southwell, Habington, Crashaw, 
Aubrey de Vere, Father Gerard Hopkins 
(who died twenty-three years ago), Coventry 
Patmore, Lionel Johnson, Francis Thompson, 
and Mrs. Meynell. Thus the author traverses 
awide field. She does not, however, attempt 


to discover a common stratum of emotional ! 





experience in them, or, indeed, to link them 
at all. She deals detachedly with each one 
and in a similar strain of eulogy. This tends 
somewhat to obscure her judgment, and 
to reduce the opportunity for fresh and 
vital estimates. What she says has been 
said too frequently before. 


Browning (Robert), Works, with Introduc- 
tions by Sir F. G. Kenyon: Vol. IV. 
CHRISTMAS-EVE AND EastTER-Day, MEN 
AND WoMEN, IN a Batcony, Dramatis 
Person, 10/6 net. Smith & Elder 


This volume exhibits the height of 
Browning’s genius coincident with the early 
years of his married life. Sir Frederic 
Kenyon’s Introductions are, as usual, very 
interesting, and put us in a position fully 
to enjoy the poems, and understand their 
significance. Some baseless conjectures are 
brushed aside, and various critical opinions 
are noted. The existence of a review by 
Wiseman himself of ‘Bishop Blougram'’s 
Apology * is a piquant fact. 

When finished, the Introductions will form 
an authoritative handbook to Browning’s 
works, and we hope that they may be 
issued separately for the many readers who 
cannot get this fine edition. 


Chinese Poems, translated by Charles Budd, 
3/6 net. Frowde 
This anthology embraces a wide variety 
of subjects, and displays wide differences 
in poetic appeal. On the whole, the lyrical 
predominates, especially that type of lyric 
which mourns over the evanescence of 
beauty and the transitoriness of earthly 
joys. Such a theme, indeed, is familiar 
among all peoples. The translations are 
excellent, especially when one considers the 
great technical and other difficulties to be 
overcome. But it is a pity that the naiveté 
and limpid simplicity of the originals have 
not been more adequately captured. There 
is a modest and competent summary of the 
construction and technique of Chinese 
poetry, with short biographies of the more 
eminent Chinese poets. The author hopes 
at some future date to add the Chinese 
text to the translations. 


“ Oolay,’’? BaLLaps oF Burma (ANECDOTAL, 
AND ANALYTICAL), illustrated by T. 
Martin Jones, 4/ net. Thacker 

These airy versicles, occasionally marred 

by something of vulgarity, contain but a 

small proportion of fancifulness, or diverting 

pleasantry. They are mainly facetious, and 
written in jingling metres. 


Talbot-Crosbie (Bligh), A WesTERN WaKEN- 
Ina, 2/6 net. 
Dublin, Hodges, Figgis & Co. 
Second edition, revised, with glossary. 


Bibliograpby. 


Books, Tracts, &c., printed in Dublin in 
the Seventeenth Century: SUPPLEMENT 
oF Appirions To Parts I., IT., ITI., and 
ry. Dublin, Hanna & Neale ; 

London, Dobell 

The fourth part of this catalogue rege 

in 1905, and the ‘Supplement’ is the fruit 
of seven years’ labour. Parts of it have 
been largely furnished through the cata- 
loguing of the collection of Henry Brad- 
shaw in the University Library, Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Robert Steele’s list of Procla- 
mations has also proved of great assistance. 
The list adopts the excellent method of 
lines drawn down the page, with the date, 
author, title, size, printer, and Owner or 
reference, in the above order, at the top of 
the page. This considerably simplifies the 
work of research. ‘ 
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Folkard (H. T.), Wican Freer Pustic | Parkman (Francis) THe Consprracy or | a 12-foot dinghy is vivid. There jg 
Lisrary, REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, PontTIAC AND THE INDIAN WaR AFTER | no attempt to hide the truth from the 


CaTALOGUE oF Books, Part X. 
Wigan, Starr & Sons 


Part X. of this bulky Catalogue is con- 
cerned with 8, and fills over 700 pages, 
the whole, up to date, containing upward 
of 4,000 p The titles are neatly and 
simply catalogued, and supply all that is 
necessary for reference and bibliographical 
purposes. A large number of rare, choice, 
and interesting books are in the possession 
of this excellent iibrary. The Catalogue is 
well and clearly printed. 


Richmond, Surrey, Tarety-First ANNUAL 
REportT OF THE Pusiic Liprary Com- 
MITTEE, 1911-12. 

Richmond, J. H. Broad 


Waddell (L. A.), TrszTAN MANUSCRIPTS AND 
Books, &c., collected during the Young- 
husband Mission to Lhasa. 


Thanks to the assiduity of Sir Francis 
Younghusband and Mr. Waddell, the 
British collection of Tibetan manuscripts 
is now, outside Tibet, China, and Russia, 
the richest in the world, whereas before it 
was one of the poorest. ‘The works, many of 
them of priceless value and hitherto un- 
known, filled in all 300 mule-carts. A 
description is given of the extent of the 
collection, of the way it was made, and of 
ite general character. It consists mainly 
of books on Buddhism, history (religious 
and secular), science (which embraces a 
wide field), logic, grammar, rhetoric, and 
the like. At the end there is a bibliography 
of nearly 500 Buddhist volumes. e 
account is reprinted from The Asiatic 
Quarterly Review. 


Westminster Public Libraries, Report or 
THE COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 1911-12. 
Harrison & Sons 


History and Biograpby. 


Analysis of the System of Government 
throughout the British Empire, 5/ net. 
Macmillan 


The idea of an analysis is carried so far 
that the book will remind many readers of 
the time when they “did” chemistry, 
for there are pages with just one ribbon of 
text less than an inch wide. The book is, 
however, a first-class work of reference, 
and will be of much value to politicians and 
political students. The columns are headed 
‘Territory,’ ‘Status and Nature of Con- 
stitution,’ ‘ Executive,’ ‘ Legislature,’ ‘ Re- 
strictions or Reservations in respect of 
Administrative or Legislative Powers,’ and 
‘ Official Intermediary between National 
and Imperial Governments,’ and in each 
@ concise and accurate statement of the 
position is to be found for every section of 
the British Empire. The analytic method 
is seen at its best in the sections dealing 
with England, Scotland, and Ireland. These 
supply a closely packed mass of valuable 
information. The Introduction is mainly 
occupied in showing that the business of the 
British Parliament is in a very congested 
state. Most people know this, but it is 
useful to have it proved by copious and 
interesting statistics. The author says that 
something has got to be done: Parliament 
has not time enough even for the affairs 
of these islands 3 yet it is Imperial questions 
that are, or should be, coming to the front. 
No i, ages is made as to what means 
should taken to relieve this congestion, a 
question on which reticence is perhaps un- 
avoidable in such a volume. 





THE Conquest oF CaNnaDA, 2 vols., 
6/ net each. Macmillan 
In the notice of ‘The Conspiracy of 
Pontiac’ in our issue of Nov. 29, 1851, we 
acclaimed the book as “one of the best- 
written histories that has been produced 
by the recent literary talent of America.” 
Time has perhaps dimmed the glory of the 
historian of the subjection of the American 
Indian, but he still retains a high place, 
and his forest scenes appeal as strongly as 
ever to lovers of picturesque description. 
The volumes are produced in the neat and 
attractive Pocket Parkman Series. 


Who’s Who in America, Vol. VII., 1912-13, 
edited by Albert Nelson Marquis, 21/ net 
Chicago, Marquis & Co. ; 
London, Kegan Paul 
The seventh biennial issue of this guide 
has been thoroughly revised and re-edited, 
and should be invaluable in this country, 
where, to take the department of learning 
alone, many Americans play an eminent 
part, the interchange of scholarship being 
increasingly recognized as of importance 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
addresses of Americans in London should 
be particularly useful; 18,794 men and 
women are included, and some interesting 
‘ Educational Statistics* concerning them 
are added. Only 276 persons describe 
themselves as privately educated or self- 
taught. 1,898 persons of foreign birth are 
included, England heading the list with 
384, and being followed by Canada (365) 
and Germany (332). A Geographical Index 
Hi — by state and post-office addresses 
all sketches in the book,” and completes a 
volume which is businesslike and effective. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Jebb (Louisa), By Desert Ways To BaGcu- 

DAD, 1/ net. Nelson 

New edition. For notice see Athen., 
Oct. 31, 1908, p. 539. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Heckstall-Smith (B.) and Du Boulay (Capt. E.), 
THE CoMPLETE YACHTSMAN, 15/ 
Methuen 
This book is certainly the last word on 
yachting. It is thoroughly readable, and 
will be equally useful to the amateur and 
the professional. It is not, as many 
books on sailing are, merely a summary 
of technical rules, but thoroughly practical, 
as chap. ix. on ‘ Yacht Rigging * will show. 
This chapter, with its four score or so 
diagrams illustrating the various types of 
knots, is a triumph of careful and exhaustive 
research. The authors have the seaman’s 
love of a good yarn; moreover, the stories 
they tell to illustrate the various points 
have an air of verisimilitude. They are 
thoroughly up to date in their views, and 
have no patience with the platitudes of a day 
that is gone. For instance, they say :— 
‘A sail should never be overset or pulled 
out of its natural shape. Of course, in 
heavy winds things may be hauled more 
taut ; but in light weather a sail should be 
set just to its extreme natural shape, and 
no more. A mainsail should not be ‘as 
flat as a board.’ but should have a nice 
‘draught’ or ‘flow’ to it. Yet this 
“flat as a board” theory is one which 
theorists of the old school were continually 
dinning into our ears. It is delightful to 
find men who know so much about sailing 
defying the theorists and the “ yachtsmen 
of the old school.” Evidently they love 
truth more than tradition. They take 
nothing for nted, and begin with the 


ABC of sailing. The preliminary trip in 


novice, for he is capsized on his first vo ; 
The authors mean business, and they intend 
the ‘‘ youngster” in yachting to realize from 
the first that there is an element of danger 
and the unexpected in sailing. 

Among the questions dealt with are 
‘ Racing,’ ‘ Tides,’ ‘ Buying a Yacht," ‘ Yacht 
Designing,’ ‘Motor Yachts,’ ‘Ice Yachts,’ 
‘ Sea Fishing,’ and the ‘ History of Yachting.’ 
In dealing with these matters the authors 
have, as a rule, adopted a homely and 
colloquial style. The ¢hapters on ‘ Yacht 
Designing’ are necessarily more technical, 
We suppose that such information must be 
included in ‘The Complete Yachtsman,’ 
though probably it will = skipped by the 
average reader. 

The illustrations are very attractive, and 
the diagrams are lucid and _ interesting. 
We congratulate the publishers on a further 
success in their ‘‘ Complete Series.”’ 


Political Economy. 


Barbour (Sir David), THe Stanparp or 
VALUE, 6/ net. Macmillan 
Sir David Barbour has virtually unique 
claims upon the attention of students of 
money problems, as his connexion with the 
Government of India has brought him into 
the closest touch with the practical relations 
between money and value. It is his eluci- 
dation of the monetary difficulties of India 
which gives his book its value. Without 
being essentially original, it is clear, and its 
reasoning is presented in a form which 
admits of general application. It is likely, 
in our opinion, to take its place amidst 
the woefully small array of books on its 
subject which can be recommended to 
the student or the business man. 


Pbilology. 


Brooks (Francis), AN ATHENIAN CRITIC oF 
ATHENIAN Democracy, being a Trans- 
lation of the ‘De Republica Athenien- 
sium,” 1/6 net. Nutt 

A clear translation of the little treatise 
traditionally ascribed to Xenophon is wel- 
come. Its style, date, and authorship are 
all matters of dispute, but it is well written 
and effective. Mr. Brooks acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the ‘ Xenophon and Others’ 

(1907) of Mr. Herbert Richards, which 

contains a close and careful examination 

of the style and purport of the writer. He 
has been regarded as a conscious ironist, but 
we prefer to follow Mr. Richards, as Mr. 

Brooks does, in supposing that the satire 

‘‘is in the facts stated, and not in the mind 

of the writer.” 


School-Books. 


Dumas (Alexandre), L’Evaston p’EpMoNnpD 
Dant&s, edited by A. R. Florian, 1/6 
Rivingtons 
In Florian’s French Grammatical Readers, 
Series A. Dumas’s story is cut up into 
thirty parts, each section being followed by 
&@ questionnaire and short relevant gram- 
matical exercises. The end of the book is 
given over entirely to grammar, dealing 
with elementary syntax. The A Series is 
simpler than the B, which contains no 
vocabulary. The whole of the contents of 
the book are in French. We are not con- 
vinced of the utility of fusing grammar and 
translation in this manner. Such a method 
is apt to distract and confuse the attention. 


Feasey (J. Eaton), Teacuinc Composition, 
a Book of Modern Method, Practice, 
Suggestion, pepeinen. and Experi- 
ence, with an Introduction by J. A. 
Green, 2/6 net. Pitman 

An educational manual which, as the 

' outcome of actual experience among pupils, 
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is of an interesting and suggestive character. | 


The actual examples supplied of the work- 
ings of children’s minds in the throes of com- 

ition are intrinsically more illuminating 
than the deductions drawn from them. 
But the writer has obviously pursued his 
inquiries with intelligent perception and 
sympathy. Another valuable asset in the 
book is the scope that it offers for experiment, 
a vital element sadly lacking in the curricula 
of modern educational methods. We have 
rarely encountered a handbook of teaching so 
ready and fertile in this respect. 


Hawthorne, TANGLEWoop Tates: Part I. 
THe Minoraur, THe Pyomits, THE 
Dracon’s TEETH, edited for Schools by 
J. H. Fowler, 1/ Macmillan 


These stories of Theseus, Ant#us, and 
Cadmus were written by Hawthorne for 
his own children in 1853. So far as the 
mythological details are concerned, he by no 
means follows events as they are recounted in 
the classical dictionaries, the narratives being 
adorned with charming little moralizin 
and embroideries, which throw an agreeable 
light on the personality of the author and 
his perception of the mind of children. The 
tales are admirably adapted for secondary 
schools, there being a number of explanatory 
notes. 


Kingsley, HEREwaRD THE Wakg, abridged 
and edited by W. E. Candy, for Use 
as a@ Reading Book at Home and in 
School, 1/6 Arnold 

Kingsley’s vigorous story has always 
excited the enthusiasm of youthful readers, 
and this edition, adapted for young people, 
should be serviceable. We fail to see, however, 
why it should have been abridged. There 
are several illustrations, but no notes. The 
book is issued in Arnold’s English Lite- 
rature Series. 


Rambler Nature Books: IN THE GARDEN, 
by M. Cameron, 6d. Blackie 


The author of ‘In the Garden’ attempts 
to appeal to her childish readers by per- 
sonifying flowers, bees, fountains, &c.; but 
the treatment strikes us as inartistic and 
unsatisfactory. The coloured illustrations 
are far above the level of the text. 


Riehl (Wilhelm Heinrich),Der StaprPrrirEer, 
MIT EINIGEN KURZUNGEN, heraus- 
gegeben von D. L. Savory, 1/6 

One of Rivingtons’ Direct Method Easy 

German Texts. 


Salmon (Stanley) AN InrropuctroRy 
Economic History or ENGLAND, 1/6 
Longmans 
Intended both as a history primer and a 
basis for discussion, this book is too patchy 
to be satisfactory. The effects of the 
Napoleonic Wars, for example, receive no 
more than passing references. The organiza- 
tion of Public Assistance recommended in the 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission 
has no connexion with the Ministry of 
Labour, as the author asserts on p. 85. 


Wallis (B. C.), A First Book or GENERAL 
GEOGRAPHY, 1/6 Macmillan 
Mr. Wallis is as clear as ever in this 
excellent little primer, which is free from 
what is, in our opinion, the leading defect 
of his other books, namely, an excess of 
statistical data. He covers the same ground 
twice froin entirely different aspects, and 
so enables his readers to obtain a thorough 
grasp of geographical principles. The maps 
and illustrations are admirably suited to 
their purpose. The volume is one of the 
First Books of Science. 


| 
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Fiction. 


Askew (Alice and Claude), Barsara, 6/ 
Fisher Unwin 
The heroine endures many buffets of 
fortune, has much in common with the 
heroine of the same authors’ last novel, 
and only attains happiness by a hair’s 
breadth on the last page. Unfortunately 
the story is mediocre. 


Booth (Edward Charles), Betis. 6/ Arnold 

Had the author been able to persuade us 
of the sweetness of his heroine to such an 
extent as to mask her annoying exclama- 
tions, he would have achieved a notable 
success. Not content with handicapping 
her thus, he makes his hero so lacking in 
common wisdom as to permit the girl’s mother 
to parade him before the world as her lover. 
The author’s Dickensian descriptions, if 
they had been united with the master’s 
character-drawing, would have been quite 
readable; as it is, their length is apt to 
make a too continuous claim on the reader’s 
attention. 


Gibson (L. S.), Tze Oakum PicKERS, 6/ 
Methuen 
This novel contains the interwoven stories 
of two women which would, we think, have 
been better kept apart. It is always diffi- 
cult to follow two threads at a time, and 
the greater one’s interest, the greater the 
annoyance of being forced to break off one 
to follow the other. Both these stories 
afe interesting, and both unfold the tragic 
consequences of unsatisfactory divorce laws. 
The character-drawing is good, the plot 
well thought out, and the incidents by which 
it develops unforced and convincing. 


Gleig (Charles), A Woman IN THE LIME- 
LIGHT, 6/ Methuen 
The author contrives to hold our interest, 
though his subject—musical comedy behind 
the scenes—is sordid enough. The actress- 
heroine excites our dislike more than our 
sympathy. She is a pretty, self-centred 
woman who captivates the hero, a journalist, 
more by her physical beauty than anything 
else, and we are not sorry, for his sake, 
when she finally jilts him in favour of a 
richer man. Mr. Gleig is something of a 
realist, and the heroine’s stage and home 
life (the latter especially) are described with 
no lack of squalid detail. Occasionally the 
writing is cynical, but the book is certainly 
unconventional, and in these days that is 
something to be grateful for. 


Hope (Anthony), Soppy or Kravonta, 7d. 


net. Nelson 

New edition. For notice see Athen., 
Oct. 27, 1906, p. 508. 

Horner (Donald W.), THEIR WINGED 


Destiny : being a Tale of Two Planets, 
2/ net. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
This world being threatened with de- 
struction by some astral disturbance, an 
amateur astronomer undertook the saving 
of his small circle of friends in a hand-made 
“electronship,”” and the party took flight 
from the Solar System. It is a pity that the 
party was so dull, and that the new System 
and Earth were so distressingly like the 
old, and the astronomer was so priggish. 
Had these things been otherwise, the book 
would have been amusing, as the central 
idea is unusual and thrilling. 


Hutchinson (M. F.), Hauntinc SHADOWS ; 
oR, THE House or TERROR, 6/ 

Methuen 

If skill in fixing the reader's suspicion 

upon one character after another implies 

the success of a murder-story such as this, 

the author has certainly fulfilled his task 





The individually mysterious actions ! 


of the chief characters are prompted appa- 
rently by their desire to shield one piss 
from suspicion of the crime. But the 
story is not well balanced, and the intro- 
duction of two narratives which have little 
bearing on it is a mistake. 


Ingram (Archibald K.), Bast VERELY, & 
Study in Charterhouse Life, 3/6 net. 

Allen 

Apart from the mere story of school life 

at Charterhouse, which is well told in these 

pages, some moral concerning true friend- 

ship seems to be hinted at. What this 
moral is it is difficult to say. 


Knibbs (Harry Herbert), Losr Farm Camp, 
6 Constable 
Metaphors and similes are not in Mr. 
Knibbs’s line, and he would, perhaps, do 
well to avoid them altogether. But he 
understands something of Nature, which 
is far better ; and this American backwoods 
novel is healthy, vigorous, and often exciting. 
Sentiment is kept sufficiently in the back- 
ground; but there is a marriage which is a 
foregone conclusion. The coming of a railway 
and the discovery of asbestos on that very 
“Lost Farm” which the directors want 
to buy up constitute the forces which direct 
the movements of the little group of people 
to whom the story introduces us. 


Lisle (David), A Kinepom Drivipep, 6/ 


Methuen 
Though many readers may fail to 
agree with the religious sentiments ex- 


pressed in this book, it conveys the im- 
ression of thoughtfulness and sincerity. 
he central theme is adequately handled. 

It deals with the spiritual struggles of 
a young clergyman of strong Ritualistic 
tendencies who is faced with what he 
conceives to be the duty of becoming a 
Catholic priest at the cost of relinquishing 
the woman he loves, and possibly of alienat- 
ing the affections of his somewhat narrow 
parents. But in the final act of renuncia- 
tion on the part of the heroine, and especially 
her untimely death, the author appears to 
have abandoned a difficult problem in mere 
striving after dramatic effect. The book, 
moreover, is overburdened with trivialities 
and a superfluity of characters, and the de- 
scriptions of scenery often lead to a staccato 
style of writing which is not attractive. 


Long’s Sixpenny Net Cloth Novels: A 
BRIDE FROM THE SEA, by Guy Boothby ; 
and LirrLe JOSEPHINE, by L. T. Meade. 

New editions. 

Maquet (A.), Tue Wurre Rost, translated by 

Ernest Tristan, 6/ Greening 
A translation of an historical novel by 
Maquet, best known as the collaborator 
with Dumas in some of the latter’s great 
stories. Alone Maquet is not convincing ; 
he is notable chiefly for the extravagance 
of his language and the warmth of his 
sentiment. We miss the admirable fights 
and adventures of Dumas. Perkin War- 
beck is the theme of the book, and is repre- 
sented as in reality Richard, Duke of York, 
saved when his brother was murdered. His 
chief adherent, Margaret of Sugny. 

takes up his cause, but ruins him 7 

believing in his identity until just before 

his end. Lady Catherine Gordon, as in 
history, becomes his wife, and shares his 
distressing ability for high-flown talk. 


Meade (L. T.), Lovu’s Cross Roaps, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
Separation threatens two young and ro- 
mantic lovers, but they come through the 
most minute ee of plot and <-> 
lot with complete success to a “ happy- 
coaneiian sa tale It is a novel natlillies 
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to any reader, but particularly calculated to 
please the reputed taste of unsophisticated 
schoolgirls. 


Meade (L. T.), Lonp anp Lapy Krirry, 6/ 
F. V. White 
A sentimental story of two children 
brought up in the slums, undergoing many 
trials, until by an extraordinary chain of 
chances the mysteries with which they are 
surrounded are happily cleared up, and all 
ends as in a well-conducted “ fairy tale.” 


Moor (Charlotte), St. Agnes’ Eve, AND 
OTHER SoutH AFRICAN Storigs, 3/6 
Century Press 
The turgidity of these stories is unrelieved. 
The characters converse with a melodramatic 
eloquence which is ludicrous. Who, out- 
side the covers of a novel, would say: 
“He is singularly loved by all. His is a 
wonderfully full, entirely human, and very 
glad existence” ? At the end of the title- 
story there is a marvellous description of 
& picture. 


Oliphant (Philip Laurence), Her SerRENE 
Hicuness, 6/ Methuen 
The serene heroine twice manages to 
shipwreck her husband’s life. On the second 
occasion our sympathies are with her; 
on the first they are not, when jealous of 
his devotion to medicine (his profession), 
she leaves him. The man, in search of new 
ideals, turns to the jungles of Central India, 
where the drama, which is, however, not 
sufficiently dramatic, plays itself out. 


Ordeal of Silence (The), by a Peer, 6/ Long 

In his own youth a guardian uncle has 
sown acres of wild oats; in order to shield 
his ward from a like fate he guards him 
until his twenty-first birthday from contact 
with any woman except his old nurse. Ro- 
mances, all pictures except landscapes, and 
music—everything attractive—had been 
zealously kept from him ; and on this point 
it is interesting to note the author’s inclusion 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling with Dickens, 
Thackeray, Dumas, and Shakespeare in the 
list of great authors whose works the boy 
ought to have been made to read. The 
ward is not grateful to his uncle for his 
enforced confinement, and refuses to marry 
the girl who has been provided as a suitable 
wife for him. He celebrates his majority 
by leaving the seclusion of his home and 
“seeing life’? in London and Paris. The 
natural result follows—a marriage with a 
quite impossible woman. This and his ulti- 
mate release and happiness with a better 
wife are told vividly and well. It was surely 
a pity, however, to provide his second 
venture with a secret in order that a 
perfect understanding with her husband 
might be brought about. 


Paine (Josephine), Tenca-Trenca TALEs, 3/6 
Drane 
Though by no means faultless, these 
stories possess a refreshing brevity of expres- 
sion, and a crisp humour which makes it a 
pleasure to read them. The majority have 
a South African background, and the author 
touches -in the native with a sure hand ; 
while we get many side-lights on Colonial 
life. The first story is weak, and might 
have been omitted with advantage. 


Rushden (Patrick), Force Maseure, 6/ 
: Mills & Boon 
It is rare to come across a novel in which 
the characters develope for good or ill 
along natural lines, as they do in ‘ Force 
Majeure.’ The two young, unmarried, edu- 
cated, and charming women of independent 
means, living together in a London flat, 
and comfortably emancipated from old tradi- 
tions and conventions, are exceptionally 





well portrayed; the women are through- 
out more convincing than the men. The 
book is written with a good reserve of force, 
and held our interest from beginning to end. 


Schauffler (Rachel Capen), THE Goopiy 


FELLOWSHIP, 6/ Macinillan 
A book distinctly designed for the good 
young person. Its thrilling nature may be 
gathered from the fact that almost a 
whole chapter is devoted to the question of 
smoking, the chief incident being that a 
very moral young man resists the “* tempta- 
tion” of a box of cigars. The writing is 
practically on the same level throughout. 


Scribner (Frank K.), THe Secret oF FrRon- 
TELLAC, 6 Gay & Hancock 
This story of the inheriting of a Royalist 
chateau by an American archzxologist, and 
his search for hidden treasure in its secret 
passage, does not go with much swing. 
In spite of the revolver shots, fireballs, and 
dynamiters provided—in spite also of the 
introduction of a charming French girl 
whose guardianship the hero is obliged, by 
the terms of the will, to assume—no real 
interest is aroused in the reader. The 
stilted conversations, too, reduce the reality 
of the characters. 


Smeaton (Annie), ON Wincs or Fire, 6/ 
Century Press 
Morocco makes a good background for 
this lively and entertaining romance. The 
plot is worked out with an unblushing dis- 
regard to probabilities, but it is skilfully 
done, and leaves us disinclined to carp at 
the lack of realism. 


Woodroffe (Daniel), Tue Rat-Trap, 6/ 
Laurie 
Marriage is the snare from which this 
stirring novel takes its title, but the author 
happily owns that the “right man” can 
be, and is at times, caught in it. The hero 
of this particular story is allowed to marry 
into a family where insanity is rampant. 
When, after causing him the utmost 
misery, the woman who is his wife only in 
name disappears into an asylum, a delightful 
heroine provides him with the way out of 
the trap. This girl’s outwitting of her 
scheming and unscrupulous stepfather in- 
volves a shipwreck and captivity on a 
tropical island. Whatever view may be 
taken of the problem and the ethics under- 
lying it, the story is at least thoroughly 
readable. 
Wrench (Mrs. Stanley), Prntars or SMOKE, 
6 Long 
‘Pillars of Smoke’ is not an enlivening 
book, and the Oxfordshire farmer's sister 
is not a captivating heroine; but her tale 
of self-sacrifice on her brother’s behalf is 
told with a certain amount of conviction. 
The recounting of immaterial events 
lengthens the number of pages, which, 
though not above the average, seems rather 
unjustified. 


General. 


Barnett (Annie) and Dale (Lucy), An An- 
THOLOGY OF ENGLISH PROSE (1332- 
1740), 2/6 Longmans 

An attractive collection, for which a 

Preface by Andrew Lang has been secured. 

He points out that the Anthology should 

be read with a History of Literature like his 

own. Indeed, it is obviously intended for 
that purpose, since nothing is given about 
the authors beyond their dates, and the notes 
are confined to the briefest limits. Another 
volume of prose from 1741 to 1892 com- 

letes the selections, and we think there 
1s much to be said for Mr. Lang’s view that 
it is best to begin at the end with Stevenson 
and work back. 








Betts (Arthur), Wuirzr Tawers: Whar 
TuHey WERE AND Wuat Tey Din, anp 
HOW ITS DOING Unpip THEM, reprinted 
from The Archeological Journal, 1/ net. 

The Author, 50, Bedford Row, W.C, 
The White Tawers seem strictly to have 
been makers of white or alum-dressed 
leather; but the term has a wider signific- 
ance, on which Mr. Betts dwells interestingly 
in his learned paper. He also considers the 
bad reputation associated with them from 
early times. 


Denby (Isobel), UNcoNveNTIONAL TALKs 
witH A Mopern D.D.: Letters Sent 
AND UNSENT, 2/6 net. Century Press 

These unconventional talks will be almost 
conventional to any who have interested 
themselves in the Feminist movement; 
they will prove useful as an introduction 
to be given to neophytes. 


Edwards (Fred W.), Paper, Sim ? the Auto- 
biography of an Old News Boy, 1/ 
Drane 
Bad grammar and slang are easily for- 
given if the subject-matter be interesting, 
but this cannot be urged on behalf of the 
present book. It consists largely of feebly 
expressed commonplaces, and the author 
does not possess that modesty which helps 
to make autobiographies readable. 


Esher (Viscount), THe Commirrer or In- 
PERIAL DEFENCE, ITS FUNCTIONS AND 
PoTENTIALITIES, being a Lecture de- 
livered at the United Service Institu- 
tion on 20 March, 1912, with the Chief 
of the General Staff, General Sir John 
French, in the Chair, 6d. net. Murray 

The author suggests that the special 

Bureau of the Prime Minister and _ the 
Secretariat of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence form the only adequate machinery 
for securing and consolidating more intimate 
Imperial relations between this country and 
the Dominions. He desires that the fune- 
tions of the Premier should more and more 
assume those of an Imperial Chancellor, 
and that the Colonial Office should be super- 
seded by the Bureau, which is apparently to 
be of a secret diplomatic character. 


Farquhar (J. N.), A Primer or HINDUISM, 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 2/6 net. 
Oxford University Press 
A careful bibliography and a number of 
good illustrations are important features of 
this book. The writer has, however, failed 
to realize sufficiently the fact that Hinduism 
is not a religion, but merely a social system. 
In the study of the subject he has, un- 
fortunately, ignored some works on Indian 
sociology, and especially on the caste 
system. His conception of the latter 1s, 
we think, erroneous. His chapter on the 
future of Hinduism is therefore of little 
value, though the book has its use in giving 
some correct information in a small com- 
pass. 


Grane (William Leighton), THe Passive or 
War, a Study in Things that Make 
for Peace, 7/6 net. Macmillan 

New edition. For see Athen., 

March 9, p. 273. 


Hawley (Spencer), Ficur on BE —— ! 1/ net. 
Kingscote Press 

This small book has been written to 
explain the advantages this country would 
derive from a defeat at the hands of Ger- 
many. The chief benefit appears to be that 
‘‘we should be able to make a splendid 
recovery....no longer hampered by 4 
Socialist Government.’ Typical statements 
are the following: ‘‘ There is nothing to 


notice 


prevent 50,000 Germans invading our shores 
peacefully as tourists.” 


“ The British nation 
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is on the edge of an abyss, and the English- 
woman is doing her best to push it over.” 
Writing of this sort needs no comment. 
Liverpool, Firry-Nintra ANNUAL REPORTS TO 
THE LIBRARIES, MusruMs, AND ARTS 
Commitrer, for the Year ending 3lst 
December, 1911. Liverpool, Tinling 


Lueas (E. V.), A Lirrte or EveryTHING, 
1/ net. Methuen 

A selection of essays, episodes, and verses 
in varying moods, from nineteen of the 
author’s own works. Among the works 
used are ‘The Open Road,’ ‘ Mr. Ingle- 
side,’ ‘ Character and Comedy,’ ‘ The Slow- 
coach,’ &c. 

The little book exhibits the versatility 
of Mr. Lucas to great advantage. He can 
appreciate dogs and London fogs as well 
as foreign scenes; is full of the gusto for 
books which makes our most pleasant 
essayists; and hits off in fantasy and 
humour many of the oddities of various 
classes, from the old scholar to the music- 
hall artist. There are verses, too, for young 
and old, including one of the few cricket 
songs which are worthy of the game. 


Seton-Watson (R. W.), ABSOLUTISM IN 
Croatt, 2/ net. Constable 

An able pamphlet pieced together from 
a supplementary chapter of the author’s 
book * Corruption and Reform in Hungary,’ 
written in German, and communications to 
English journals and papers. It deals with 
the Southern Slav question and _ the 
Hungarian repression of Croatian inde- 
pendence, a steady course of aggrandize- 
ment dating from the Hungaro-Croatian 
Compromise of 1868. The events are 
recounted with care and precision, and the 
author supplies a luminous picture of the 
relation of Magyar despotism to the Near 
East and its vexing problems. He thinks 
that Croato-Serb unity is the only solution. 


Stuart-Linton (Charles E. T.), Tae Prostem 
oF EMPIRE GOVERNANCE, 3/6 net. 

Longmans 
_The author, who writes with obvious 
sincerity and a thorough knowledge of 
the subject, puts the case for Imperial 
Federation very effectively. But when he 
refers to Tariff Reform he is less convincing, 
and his analysis of English social conditions, 
as our opinion, calls for considerable emenda- 
jon. 


Vineyard (The), No. II. (2nd Year), Aveust, 
6d. net. Fifield 
In the August number the three series of 
“The Peasant’s Calendar,’ ‘The Effects of 
the Factory System,’ and ‘The Failure 
of the Church in the Villages,’ by the Rev. 
A. H. Baverstock, the author of ‘ The English 
Agricultural Labourer,’ are continued, and 
well maintain their standard. Katharine 
Tynan has a poem and an essay—‘ The 
Flowers of Heaven ’—in her characteristic 
lyrical manner, and the Rev. R. L. Gales 
talks with fluent charm about Breton folk- 
songs. In a new series—‘ Letters of a 
Schoolma’am ’—the desirability of having 
peasant teachers in the rural schools is 
discussed, and in ‘Woman’s Opportunity,’ 
the position of women in the reinvigoration 
of the spiritual and physical conditions of 
the country-side. 


Weld-Blundell (Charles J.), THe Parry 
Sprrir AND How To WEAN It, with a 
Few Suggestions for curing Current 
Ills, 6d. 158, Fleet Street, E.C. 

This is a vaguely, but cleverly destructive 
pamphlet, which takes a bold reconnaissance 
of our social, administrative, Imperial, and 
industrial conditions, and discovers every- 
thing in terrible chaos. The author thinks 
that the party system is completely outworn, 
and proposes indirect for direct taxation, 





the elimination of the public debt, a British 
Federal Union, the revival of agriculture, 
the nationalization of the mines, and the 
resumption by the State of “the gigantic 
national plunder of the poor’s patrimony at 
the Reformation.” This is hardly a com- 
prehensive constructive scheme, but the 
case for a reorganization is well worked out. 
There is some feeble stuff mixed with sound 
thinking. 


FOREIGN. 
Geograpby and Travel. 


Zadeh (H. Kazem), RELATION D’uN PELERI- 
NAGE A LA MECQUE EN 1910-11. 
Paris, Leroux 
A picturesque account of a pilgrimage to 
the holy city of Mohammedanism. The 
brochure deals with the subject from many 
points of view, paying particular regard to 
the social and economic concomitants of the 
sacred journey, the ceremonies incident to 
it, and its organization. The author empha- 
sizes the commercial advantages to dealers 
and merchants from so great a concourse of 
peoples from all parts of the East, and the 
gains of intercommunication and the rigorous 
equality that prevails among the pilgrims. 
There are a number of excellent illustra- 
tions. 








NOTES FROM DUBLIN. 


Tue long vacation affords sufficient leisure 
for busy men to review the progress of 
education in Ireland. Unfortunately, most 
of the grievances complained of are not yet 
removed, and every project of practical 
reform is met by resistance from the workers 
under the status guo, and by opposition on 
the part of troublesome amateurs. Thus 
the Intermediate Board, after long delibera- 
tion, and acting on the advice of many 
practical educators, decided to abolish the 
*“* Preliminary Grade ’’—an examination for 
children of 13, to whom it had proved a 
great strain, and possibly a damage to 
their future life. The Commissioners desire 
to substitute an enlarged system of inspec- 
tion throughout the schools, especially 
for the younger classes, as a far better alter- 
native. Mr. O’Donnell, M.P., thinks 
differently, and proposes that the House of 
Commons shall override the Commissioners, 
re-establish the examination, and reduce 
the age from 13 to 12! From the point of 
view of the persons who live by cramming 
children for examinations without any 
further concern for their interests, such a 
reversal would doubtless be welcome. From 
every other point of view it would be 
disastrous. Adhuc sub judice lis est. And 
this may be said of the reforms hoped for 
in University education. 

With regard to the “ National” Uni- 
versity, as the new quasi-Roman Catholic 
foundation has been christened, it is perhaps 
premature to speak, and the evidence is very 
conflicting. Next to a definite name, a 
definite local habitation seems a sine qua 
non for a new University; and this point 
has at last been settled, we hear, by the 
resolve to build College as well as Uni- 
versity buildings on the site of the extinct 
Royal University, this site being enlarged 
by a donation of land from Lord Iveagh. 
Whether this is the best site may, of course, 
be questioned. The most attractive plan, 
to such as appreciate old traditions and 
stately buildings, would have been to acquire 
from the not unwilling Government the Royal 
Hospital, a fine quadrangle with a great 
hall, and a chapel built with the very stones 
of the old semi-monastic foundation (St. John 
of Jerusalem) abolished by Henry VIII. The 





new University might thus have rivalled 
in dignity the site of Trinity College. For 
the Hospital was built according to a design 
of Christopher Wren, and has stood there 
since 1680. But this was not thought 
central enough by those business men on 
the Governing Body who cannot perhaps 
spare much time from their vocations. 
For some such reasons another splendid 
offer was declined from a rich and patriotic 
citizen, who offered a park of fifty acres 
at Merrion (reached in a quarter of an hour 
from Dublin), as well as a great sum for 
new buildings. The notion prevailing with 
the objectors seems to be that a College 
and University must be within the city. 
They do not seem to appreciate the fact 
that Trinity College was founded juata 
Dublin, and its most thoughtful members 
wish it were so still. 

It is not the business of a friendly critic 
to say anything regarding the staff so recently 
appointed, or repeat any reflections made 
on some members of it. Upon one thing 
only such a critic may insist. No splendour 
of new buildings, no lavishing of prizes upon 
students to induce them to learn, will ever 
make the reputation of any University. 
First-rate teachers only, and a devotion 
to pure learning free from creed and from 
politics, will give a high position to any seat 
of education. In the words of Cicero: 
‘Non domo dominus, sed domino domus 
honestanda est.” May the Governors of 
the National University take this motto 
as their own! 

Coming to Trinity College, there is no 
doubt that as regards numbers it has never 
been so prosperous for thirty years. The 
admission of women partly accounts for this. 
But there is also an increasing number of 
Roman Catholics appearing at the public 
Matriculation Examinations. Were it not 
that a great many fail, this source would 
supply the College with a large accession 
of students. Perhaps the most fatal stum- 
bling-block in their way is French, which 
almost all their schools have substituted 
for Greek. But,as the Intermediate Exam- 
inations are confined to papers, the viva 
voce test presents great difficulties. Can- 
didates may translate a passage decently on 
paper and answer questions in grammar, but 
when they are spoken to in French, or 
asked to read it out, they are often quite 
helpless. So much for teaching French 
as a dead language. 

The grave problems are, however,not at 
the bottom of the ladder, but at the top. 
The enlarged Board has been working 
assiduously for the whole year at reforms 
in the Fellowship system, and as yet 
very little has been done. The reformers 
all think the present Fellowship Examina- 
tion unsatisfactory, and the tutorial sys- 
tem cumbrous and expensive, but there 
are forces of inertia against any proposed 
change which make large improvements 
almost hopeless. Hence there are those 
who put their only confidence of reform in 
an Executive Commission, with powers 
not only to make an improved scheme, but 
also to impose it on the College. If such a 
thing were to happen, it is all important 
that it should be done before any Home 
Rule Bill becomes law. For it would, of 
course, be a capital argument for the 
Irish Parliament to urge that Trinity College 
had obtained powers to reform itself, and had 
failed to use them. And then a Commission 
might be appointed containi amateurs 
like Mr. O’Donnell, M.P., who with the best 
intentions might work havoc with the tradi- 
tions and with the efficiency of the great 
College. Its prosperity is, indeed, excep- 
tional, and almost curious, seeing the 
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difficulties it has overcome, and the enemies 
with which it has often been surrounded. 
It has now, perhaps, a better chance than 
ever of becoming in thelargest sense national ; 
but it is a plant of delicate growth, acclima- 
tized with great care and wisdom: any 
rude pruning or grafting upon it might 
easily prove fatal. 

It is a strange fact that the only Board 
which has made real progress is that which 
might have been expected to do the least— 
the Divinity Council, on which bishops and 

rofessors have considerable power. They 

ave drawn up and passed a large and 
a scheme of theological education, 
thus showing what the most conservative 
body can accomplish if its members are in 
earnest and are not thwarted by those who 
hate and oppose every change. G. 








‘PRIDE OF WAR.’ 
August 12th, 1912. 

I cannot help writing to protest against 
the extremely one-sided nature of the 
review of ‘ Pride of War ’ in your last number. 
To judge of war from some of the worst 
incidents that can be picked out of any 
particular campaign is as rational as it 
would be to present peace in the light of 
the Putumayo atrocities, or the lives of the 
miserable creatures of crime and poverty 
a away in the slums of any great city 
trom which it might with equal, if not greater 
justice be inferred to be “ horrible, demoral- 
izing, and insensate.” ‘To imply that war 
has no noble and heroic side to it, or that 
it has any monopoly—or, indeed, any large 
share—of lying, is to countenance what 
every sane man must in his heart know to 
be itself a lie of the worst kind. I doubt 
very much if all the horrors and demoraliza- 
tion of the worst war ever waged have 
equalled those caused by commercial ex- 
ploitation in a year or two of peace. It is 
only that they are more dramatic and more 
concentrated, and cannot be _ shovelled 
out of sight by people who care nothing for 
sin and suffering so long as their own comfort 
is not affected. 


*,* We naturally dwelt on the side of war 
the writer considers. We quoted his view of 
the lying of war, but did not say that it was 
correct. We have emphasized in these 
columns the point that there is a fight to be 
waged against unfair conditions of labour. 











THE NEW STALL AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 
August 10th, 1012. 


Ir is a little disappointing to see the 
unreasonable ee of An Old Reader in 
your issue of to-day. If he had given 
more than a “ brief glance at the nature of 
the wares,’ he would have discovered that 
there is no competition with the shops 
outside. These pictures and pamphlets are 
the sole property of the Trustees. Their 
publication is one of the best evidences of 
the progressive character of the Museum, 
and the step deserves the highest praise. 
There will, of course, be differences of 
oer on such a subject; but, lest I 
should be classed among the thoughtless 
innovators, I may state that I am a much 
older reader than your correspondent (say 
53 years), and my t wishes go in favour 
of the experiment. If I could find any 
objection, it would lie in the being exposed 
to a new and seductive temptation. For 
the “wares” are excellent and very low- 
priced. if 8. 





Literary Gossip. 


WE mentioned recently the keen search 
of Mr. Festing Jones for a dialogue by 
Samuel Butler on Darwinism which had 
been regarded as lost. It has now been 
discovered in T'he Press of New Zealand, 
and we owe to the kindness of Mr. Jones 
copies of that paper for June 8th and 15th 
reprinting it, and giving the comments it 
evoked. The Dialogue, which appeared 
in The Press of December 20th, 1862, 
has all Butler’s mastery of lucid exposition, 
but the expositor of the new doctrine 
speaks at some length, while the opponent 
has little space. There is no room natur- 
ally to consider in a pioneer discussion the 
point raised about Christianity and Dar- 
winism. 

An article follows (January 17th) headed 
* Barrel-Organs,’ the windy and dis- 
cursive pretensions of which are amusingly 
exposed by A. M. (February 21st) in such 
terms as these :— 


‘* Giordano Bruno was burnt in the year 
1600 a.p.; he was a Pantheist; therefore, 
Darwin’s theory is wrong. 

* And finally, as a clinching argument, 
in one of the neighbouring settlements there 
is a barrel-organ which plays its psalm tunes 
in the middle of its jigs and waltzes; after 
all this lingering doubts concerning the false- 
hood of Darwin’s theory must be at an end, 
and any person of ordinary common-sense 
must admit that the theory of development 
by natural selection is unwarranted by 
reason and experience.” 


The further correspondence between 
“The Savoyard ” and A. M. is concerned 
with a particular paragraph in which 
the editions of Darwin differ. A. M., 
who is also called M. A., seems certainly 
to be Butler; but the present editor’s 
suggestion that “the signature in either 
case might mean ‘Master of Arts’” is 
not happy, unless an additional means of 
mystification is supposed. Butler pre- 
ferred to remain a B.A., as he explains, 
in spite of the requests of the British 
Museum authorities. See the delightful 
paper in ‘ Essays on Life, Art, and Science,’ 
pp. 14-15. 


THE first annual meetin, 
Society was held last Monday at Wyldes, 
North End, Hampstead, where the 
members were the guests of Mr. Ray- 
mond Unwin. Addresses were delivered 
by the Chairman (Mr. J. Foster Howe) 
and the Secretary (Mr. Thomas Wright, 
Olney), and papers were read by Dr. 
Greville MacDonald, Mr. Herbert Jenkins, 
Mr. W. Jealous, Prof. H. Leonard, and 
Mr. F. C. Owlett. 


Amone the Government Publications 
issued during the week has been Vol. V. 
of the Stuart Papers belonging to H.M. 
the King (post free 3s. 7d.). 


M. MavRricE CROISET’s communication 
to the Académie des Inscriptions on the 
can of Ulysses has been reprinted, 
and has called forth some criticisms 
from M. My. In the current number of 
the Revue Critique it is pointed out that, 


of the Blake 


so far from the friendship between the | 





hero and the goddess Athena not being 
mentioned in the ‘Iliad,’ when Socug 
wounds Ulysses in the Eleventh Book, 
it is expressly said that Athena “ averted 
the spear from the bowels of Odysseus.” 
In the same book Ulysses is addressed 
as “insatiable of craft and toil”; and 
as this book is conceded to be one of the 
primitive parts of the ‘ Iliad,’ the critic 
argues that the Legend of Ulysses must 
have already been known in its main 
features, instead of being as late ag 
M. Croiset would make it. The fact that 
the episode of Dolon is thought by many 
scholars to be a later interpolation makes 
no difference either way, and the com- 
paratively slight part played by Ulysses 
in the rest of the ‘ Iliad’ is rather against 
than in favour of M. Croiset’s contention. 


Tue Rev. Ernest J. B. Krrtwan will 
shortly publish, through Mr. C. H. Kelly, 
‘Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,’ 
translated from the Medieval English, 
with an Introduction on the author and 
Gawain Sagas in English literature. 


Mr. G. D. GitBERT, who for some time 
past has devoted himself to the elucidation 
of the mystery surrounding Lucy Walter, 
the mother of the Duke of Monmouth, has 
arranged to publish a monograph on the 
subject in the same volume as the ‘ Memoirs 
of the Court of England in 1675,’ by the 
Comtesse d’Aulnoy, which he has edited, 
and which Mr. John Lane has in the press. 


Mr. Gilbert has just completed an 
historical romance in which the career of 
Lucy Walter and the Court of Charles I. 
in exile is treated in detail. 


Messrs. W. & R. CHAMBERS have in 
the press a new edition of ‘ The Traditions 
of Edinburgh,’ by Robert Chambers, 
which will appear in the autumn, with 
30 original drawings in colour, and over 
60 pen-and-ink sketches by Mr. James 
Riddell. 


A BENEFICENT and effective career in 
social reform was closed by the death 
of Miss Octavia Hill on Tuesday last at 
the age of 73. She began in 1864, with 
Ruskin’s help, the control and manage- 
ment of three cottages; this work she 


described in ‘Homes of the London 
Poor’ (1875). Next year she started 
with her sister Miranda the Kyrle 


Society “ for bringing beauty home to the 
people.” Her book on ‘Open Spaces’ 
appeared in 1877, and she was always 
prominent in securing such advantages 
to the public, whether the “lungs of 
London” were in view, or the beauties 
of Derwentwater. In later years she 
had a whole army entrusted with pro- 
perty under her, and had long won the 
position which was grudgingly accorded 
to any woman worker thirty years ago. 


Tue death is announced on Tuesday 
last of Andrew Stevenson, a well-known 
Edinburgh bookseller, aged 83, who had 
been in business on the Mound for many 
years. He had his early training with 
Oliphant, South Bridge, and afterwards 
travelled for Messrs. Gall & Inglis before 
starting for himself. His trade was 
chiefly in religious books. 
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JHE THEORY OF IMMUNITY. 


Dr. CaRL SPENGLER of Davos was one of 
the late Prof. Koch’s collaborators. We 
are told that he has worked for twenty 
years on the subject of immunity. His 
researches are suggestive, and, in the 
present state of our knowledge, it is 
certainly important to examine the views 
of experts who do not fall in with the 
generally accepted explanations of a 
complex theory. Those who have de- 
voted twenty years to research work have 
a right to be heard. Spengler agrees 
with Koch that tuberculosis cannot be 
conveyed from animals to man. He 
says there are three varieties of bacilli: 
(1) Koch’s brevis; (2) humano-longus ; 
(3) true bovine. 


The first two varieties are found in the 
human being, and the third one belongs 
to cattle. Spengler doubts whether the 
bovine type which has been found in 
cases of tubercular glands in children 
is true bovine. In his own experience 
of these cases he has invariably found the 
humano-longus type. Spengler admits 
that morphologically humano-longus and 
bovine are identical, but states that the 
pathogenic activities of the two are widely 
different. He experimented on himself 
with both types : the true bovine injection 
caused local abscess, but produced no 
toxic symptoms, such as rise of tempera- 
ture; whereas the humano-longus variety 
made him very ill, with a temperature of 
104° F., pains in the limbs, shortness of 
breath, quick pulse, &c. ; similar symptoms 
were produced in another case. 


Spengler believes that the true bovine 
bacillus originates from the humano- 
longus, and that the former has become 
considerably modified in virulence by its 
transit through many generations of 
cattle, so that at the present time it is 
not poisonous to human beings. The 
findings of our own Royal Commission 
are at variance with these researches. 
It will be remembered that the Commis- 
sion were of opinion that bovine tuber- 
culosis could be communicated to man. 
Spengler thinks that this very important 
point cannot be settled by experiments on 
animals, and that human beings must be 
treated with true bovine to elucidate the 
truth. 

We certainly think it is difficult, and 
almost impossible, to tell what poisonous 
(toxic) effects can be produced in human 
beings unless the microbes with their 
poisons are directly injected into man. 


We are constantly reminded, for instance, in | 


the case of streptococci and other microbes, 





The Treatment of Tuberculosis by means of 
the Immune Substances (I.K.) Therapy: 


an Introduction to Carl Spengler’s Work on | 


Immunity and Tuberculosis. 
H. Fearis. (John Murray.) 


By Walter 


that similar morphological appearances do 
not always indicate identical pathogenic 
activities. It may be remembered that 
in The Atheneum for March 30th reference 
was made to the manufacture of immune 
substances in the blood, whereby the 
individual was protected from the 


toxins (poisons). 


elaborate these protective 
while Sir Almroth Wright says that they 


on this point, and in this small intro- 
ductory volume the necessary experiments 
which go to prove Spengler’s theory are 
not given; but we are told that a larger 
work is in contemplation which will 
contain conclusive evidence on this point 
and many others. We shall await this 
publication with interest. 


The object of giving tuberculin in 
cases of tuberculosis is to stimulate the 
secretion of immune substances, and this 
is brought about by the toxin contained 
in the tuberculin. The body cells are thus 
called upon to exert themselves in the 
manufacture of these important substances. 
Tuberculin is useless in cases where the 
cells are incapable of adequate response 
to the stimulus set up by tuberculin. 
This fact made Spengler strive to find an 


should not be limited by the capacity of 
the cells to react to tuberculin. He has 
discovered this agent, and calls it I.K. 
(Immune Korper). 


Spengler’s discovery that the blood 
cells of tuberculosis immune blood con- 
tain the tubercular immune substances 
in quantities often a million times greater 
than the corresponding serum was the 
starting-point of the Immune Substance 
Therapy. He has shown that there are two 
kinds of immunity :— 


1. Partial or lytic immunity. In this 
of lysins (which dissolve the bacilli) are 
formed, but no antitoxins. 

2. Complete or lytic-antitoxic immu- 





nity. In this form not only lysins are 
| formed, but also ample amounts of anti- 


| toxins (which neutralize the toxins of | 


| the bacteria). Both forms must be 
| present in order that immunity may be 
| complete. 

In preparing I.K. Spengler highly im- 
| munized rabbits against tuberculosis by 
| means of intra-muscular inoculation with 
| the primary and secondary bacteria caus- 
| ing tuberculosis in man, viz. :— 

1. Tubercle bacilli, Koch’s brevis and 
' humano-longus. 

2. Pus excitus and other bacteria fre- 
_ quently found in association with tubercle 
| bacilli. 
| After he had demonstrated the degree 
| of immunity obtained in rabbits by 





reside in the serum of the blood. Spengler | 
now attributes the origin of these sub- | what is known as a negative phase—i.e., a 
stances to the red cells of the blood. | decrease of immune substances is brought 
Authorities are evidently at variance | about. This was first shown by Sir 
| Almroth Wright. 
| depend on the capacity of the patient’s 


immunizing agent, the efficacy of which | 


form of immunity considerable amounts | 


suitable tests for lysins, antitoxins, and 
precipitins, the immune blood was 
taken from the animals under strictly 
aseptic conditions, and collected in a 
vessel containing acidified carbol-sodium- 
chloride solution. I.K. is not a new kind 


| of tuberculin, and, unlike the latter, it 
assaults of micro-organisms and their | 
| of the tuberculosis 


Metchnikoff believes that the phago- | generated by the red blood cells of an 


| cytes (certain white cells of the blood) 
substances, | 


It is a solution 
immune substances 


is not a toxic substance. 


animal which has been highly immu- 
nized against the bacteria causing tuber- 
culosis. 


Tuberculin, after injection, produces 


Subsequent events 


cells to generate protective substances. 


| In certain cases tuberculin may do harm ; 
| for instance, where the patient is too 
| feeble to manufacture these substances. 
| Fuchs-Wolfring has shown that in most 


cases I.K. produces no negative phase. 


| An injection of I.K. supplies the patient 


with the immune substances he requires : 

| thus it is able to raise the patient’s 
immunity without any effort on his part. 
_The body cells meanwhile experience 
a period of rest, and are enabled to 
recuperate their power of producing pro- 
tective substances. I.K. cannot do 
harm because its toxins are neutralized. 
The author says that it acts more 
| quickly and gives better results than 
tuberculin. 


This new treatment has already been 
| tried in several thousand cases by various 
| physicians in Germany and Switzerland. 
| Sixty-five per cent of the physicians who 
'have published reports on I.K. have 
obtained satisfactory results. Twenty per 
cent find that it is ineffective. The 
| author points out that these doctors have 
| not followed Spengler’s instructions, and 
| therefore their results are not a fair 
| test of the treatment. The results of 
treatment with tuberculin in this country 
so far go to prove that, when the disease 
is localized in joints or glands, it can be 
successfully treated, but that, when the 
disease attacks the lungs, the cases must 
be carefully selected. We would suggest 
that in the latter I.K. may be found 
a safer remedy than tuberculin on account 
of its non-toxic effects. 


Physicians at our tuberculin dispen- 
saries would do well to give this new 
remedy a trial. Patients who attend these 
dispensaries are not sufficiently under 
medical supervision to warrant the whole- 
sale administration of tuberculin in all 
cases, more particularly when the patient 
continues to work at his employment. 
Numerous observations at our chest 
hospitals and sanatoriums have clearly 
demonstrated that exercise alone will 
produce a rise of temperature accompanied 
by general toxicsymptoms. This is termed 
auto-inoculation, and coincides with the 
appearance of immune substances in 
the blood; if now a dose of tuberculin 
is given, it is quite possible to paralyze 
the immunizing apparatus. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.) 
Calvert (Albert F.), Nicerra AND ITs TIN 
Fretps, 4/2 post free. Stanford 
The political and ethnographical problems 
of Nigeria have produced a number of 
books in the last twelve months, written 
from varying standpoints. The present 
bulky volume is frankly compiled in the 
interest of business enterprise, especially, 
as its title implies, mining enterprise. It 
appeals to the miner, the planter, and the 
new trader in the West African field. But 
it is primarily a handbook for those in- 
terested in the tin mines of Northern 
Nigeria. More than half the text is devoted 
to the nomenclature and historical account 
of the various tin-mining companies which 
have sprung into life with such mushroom- 
like rapidity, and which have, in some 
cases, been as ephemeral as the mushroom 
itself. In this connexion the author is, 
perhaps, not quite fair to Mr. E. D. Morel, 
from whose book on Nigeria he quotes 
frequently and with approval. The timely 
warning given to the public by that writer 
is more than borne out by what Mr. Calvert 
himself says in his introduction to the mining 
section of this volume. We may note that 
Mr. Morel, writing in 1911, declared that, 
‘‘in the present state of our knowledge,” 
it was an exaggeration to describe Northern 
Nigeria as the “richest tin field in the 
world,” and that the best thing which could 
happen to the industry would be the collapse 
of a premature “‘boom.’’ That collapse has 
sincecome. Had it come sooner, many people 
would have had cause for rejoicing. It 
should be noted, however, that Mr. Calvert, 
whose knowledge of mining is probably 
more considerable than that of the previous 
writer, believes, in 1912, that ‘‘ this is one 
of the most important alluvial tin fields 
in the world.”” Mr. Calvert is commendably 
impartial, and his volume must not in any 
way be regarded as a puff. The tabular 
statements on pp. 449-52 would have been 
more trustworthy had the date been given 
with the share values, and had the writer 
made it clear that these share values are, 
in many instances, merely nominal. The 
book will serve a useful purpose. It is 
cheap, it is abundantly and finely illus- 
trated, and it should reach a wide public. 


Cambridge Manuals of Science and Lite- 
rature: Spipers, by Cecil Warburton, 
1/ net. Cambridge University Press 
This small publication gives a general 
biological, and especially bionomical account 
of that portion of the Arachnida which is 
devoted to the Spiders, not so many years 
ago included in the Insecta, and even now 
not beyond the purview of one prominent 
entomological society at least. The author 
states that there are about five hundred 
and fifty known species of spiders in the 
United Kingdom alone; and although no 
attempt is, or could be, made to give them 
separate treatment in these limited pages, 
any reader or student will find a very 
good introduction to the life-histories of the 
interesting creatures contained in this section 
of the Arthropoda. 


India, Records of the Geological Survey, 
Vol. XLII. Part I., 1 rupee. 
Calcutta, Geological Survey of India; 
London, Kegan Paul 
Contains accounts of the survival of a 
Miocene oyster in recent seas ; and of Silurian 
fossils from Kashmir; a note on specimens 
of Blodite from the Salt Range; a report 
on certain gold-bearing deposits of Mong 





examination of Steatite deposits in Idar 
State; and a number of miscellaneous notes. 
There are several illustrative diagrams and 
full-page plates. This magazine should be 
decidedly useful in furthering geological 
research. 


Problems in Eugenics, Papers communicated 
to the First International Eugenics 
Congress, held at the University of 
London, July 24th to 30th, 1912, 8/6 
net. Eugenics Education Society 


Though no new facts were brought 
to light at the Congress, the various papers 
included in this report are of compelling 
interest, as indicating the lines along which 
biologists would attempt to grapple with 
problems hitherto left to philosophers and 
theologians. 

Two points of view, remarkable in their 
dissimilarity, are noticeable. Some, for 
the most part of American origin, are 
inspired by the Darwinian theory, which 
accepts the existence of defect and its 
transmission according to Mendelian laws. 
These pin their faith on segregation and 
sterilization. Others, of the Lamarckian 
school, are concerned more with the social en- 
vironment in which the microbe breeds. For 
them spoilt babies are the tragedy of the 
world; and its great problem is, not the 
introduction of better infants, but the 
more intelligent nurture of such as come. 
Prof. Punnet of Cambridge supports the 
opinion that our present knowledge of 
heredity, the case of feeble-mindedness 
excepted, is far too slight and uncertain to 
afford a basis for legislation. Dr. Marro of 
the Maison de Justice, Milan, communicates 
the result of his investigations on the 
‘Influence of the Age of Parents on the 
Psycho-Physical Characters of their Off- 
spring.” Dr. Mott in ‘ Heredity and Eu- 
genics in relation to Insanity’ warns the 
public that the statistics of lunacy in London 
show an increase which is more apparent 
than real. Dr. Weeks of New Jersey 
investigates the ‘ Inheritance of Epilepsy.’ 
Dr. Mjoen of Christiania and others present 
a lamentable statement on the effect 
of alcohol on the race, and are inclined to 
regard the State as either actively or pas- 
sively culpable in this connexion. Mr. 
Davenport, on the other hand, in ‘ Marriage 
Laws and Customs’ examines legislative 
enactments in the United States, and con- 
cludes that, at any rate in areas where 
social control is weak, legislation is futile. 

A number of papers are included under 
various sectional headings; but an im- 
portant study upon which information 
should be easily obtainable in these days 
seems to have received little attention— 
the extent of the influence, psychological, 
mental, moral, and physical, of the mother 
during, and even before, gestation. This 
omission lends support to the plea of Dr. 
Manouvrier, Professor of the Paris School 
of Anthropology, that in the definition of 
Eugenics, as ‘‘ the study of agencies under 
social control that may improve or impair 
the racial qualities of future generations,” 
the words “under social control” would 
be better deleted. 


Starling (Sydney G.), Exrecrriciry AND 
MAGNETISM FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS, 

7/6 net. Longmans 

Mr. Starling’s conception of a textbook 
for advanced students may be not unfairly 
described as a systematized encyclopedia 
of the subject to which reference may be 
made in order to supplement and con- 
solidate courses of lectures and laboratory 
experiment. The systematization consists 
in this instance in so arranging the branches 


Long, Northern Shan States, Burma; an ' of electricity and magnetism that the 





transition from magnetism to current elec- 
tricity, and from that to electrostatics, 
gy a gradual development of ideag 
uilt, in the first place, upon magnetic 


phenomena. Electrolysis, in which the 
amount of electric charge enters as an idea, 
follows on electrostatics; and the more 
modern developments, including the theory 
of electrons and the conduction of elec. 
tricity through gases, fall into their places 
simply and naturally. The encyclopazdic 
character of the information given appears 
in the great range of topics covered, for 
which the 583 pages are none too numer- 
ous, and which lead the senior student to 
the threshold of technical and industrial 
applications of electricity, besides leaving 
him with knowledge of most of the theories 
of mathematical and physical electricity 
except those still under debate. Students 
in possession of a work of this character 
will make use of it in the way indicated 
without criticizing its literary standards; 
but we cannot altogether avoid comment 
on the breathless character of sentences 
which, packed with connecting ‘beings ” 
and ‘“‘havings,” are needlessly difficult. 
A sentence on p. 291, dealing with 
Prof. Ewing’s molecular theory of mag- 
netism, exemplifies our objection; and we 
cannot think that the gain in compression 
compensates for the want of clearness 
which ill-constructed sentences make inevit- 
able. A book of instruction should instruct 
in well-chosen sentences, both for the sake 
of expedition and for the sake of the pupil. 
What is clearly expressed is clearly fixed in 
the mind. Apart from literary defects of 
this character, Mr. Starling’s textbook is 
comprehensive and well arranged. 








Science Gossip. 


A PREGNANT sentence occurs in the 
recently issued ‘ Report of His Majesty’s 
Astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope 
for the Year 1911,’ which may foreshadow 
a revolution in the methods of astronomy 
of position. For the investigation of 
systematic errors affecting the Cape 
astrographic zone of stars, Mr. Hough 
has devised a method whereby two regions 
of the sky may be photographed simul- 
taneously on the same plate by reflection 
from the surfaces of a glass prism of 465° 
angle, placed before the object-glass of an 
equatorially mounted telescope. If the 
permanence, or ready means of control, 
of the angle of the prism can be provided 
for, as Mr. Hough appears to anticipate, 
the method may provide a much-needed 
check on the results obtained by means of 
the transit circles of modern observatories, 
or may even eventually supersede our present 
meridian methods of determining the posi- 
tions of stars. Experiments on somewhat 
similar lines, but differing in the instru- 
mental apparatus involved, are in progress 
at the University Observatory, Oxford. 


Pror. W. H. PickERING ingeniously puts 
forward a plea for the moon’s claim on our 
gratitude in a direction far different from 
the more immediately apparent one of its 
tide-raising power. He assumes, as an 
historical fact, that the earth and moon 
once formed a single body, and considers 
that, when the moon was born, we lost the 
greater part of our oceans, thus enabling 
the continental plateaus to emerge above 
the sea-level. The dry land thus appear- 
ing afforded scope for the development of 
the higher orders of vegetable and animal 
life upon the earth in a way that would not 
have been possible had a more uniform level 
of surface been maintained. 
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SomE comparatively simple, but none the 
less interesting experiments are being made 
to show the effect of meteorological cireum- 
stances on the Eiffel Tower at Paris. A 
long wire of invar, the alloy which expands 
little, if at all, with increased temperature, 
hangs from the second platform of the Tower 
to the ground, its lower end being at- 
tached to a lever which makes a record on a 
revolving drum. Since the length of the 
wire remains constant, the variation in the 
trace on the drum shows the vertical 
lengthening of the Tower. The record 
shows, as would be expected, a large wave 
produced by the alternation of day and night, 
the regularity of this wave being interrupted 
by small notches due to variations in the 
lengthening or shortening caused by showers 
of rain, gusts of wind, or casual meteorologi- 
cal occurrences lasting for a short time. 


These experiments were described by 
M. Guillaume on the occasion of the 
Féte du Soleil, a social gathering of 
the French Astronomical Society which 
takes place about the time of the 
summer solstice. The meeting is held, 
by invitation of M. Eiffel, in the hall 
of the Tower which bears his name, and 
this year being the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its erection, part of the programme con- 
sisted of a discourse on the LHiffel Tower. 
This unique object, which may be considered 
one of the wonders of the world, provides an 
excellent meteorological station, the summit 
being perfectly isolated in the air 300 metres 
above the ground. It is the highest wireless 
telegraphy station in the world, and also 
the largest lightning conductor. 


In his Presidential Address to the Associa- 
tion Francaise pour l’Avancement des 
Sciences, held at Nimes during the first week 
of this month, M. Charles Lallemand took 
occasion to summarize the latest theories 
regarding the figure of the earth. He 
showed that during the last twelve years 
it has become evident that the terrestrial 
poles, instead of remaining fixed, as formerly 
supposed, have an oscillation of several 
metres of amplitude and with a period of 
(roughly) 430 days, thereby causing a 
corresponding variation in the geographical 
latitudes. He also declared that the gradual 
cooling and consequent contraction of the 
fiery interior of the earth, caused by its 
radiation of heat into space, in the course 
of centuries brought about alterations in its 
shape; and he reaffirmed the discovery 
lately made by himself that the earth’s 
surface is subject, like the sea, to tides, 
due to the attraction of the sun and moon, 
which at the Equator attain the height 
of half a metre. An interesting summary 
of the steps taken in ancient and modern 
times for the accurate messurement of the 
earth’s surface formed part of the address. 


M. Cuartes Caampy has continued the 
researches into the growth of certain bodily 
tissues when separated from the organism 
which were begun by M. Armand Carrel. 
He finds that the cells of the renal tubes, 
for instance, not only multiply under proper 
conditions, but also form new tubes. The 
latter, however, are not tubes like those found 
in the living kidney, but are epithelial in their 
nature, and when the culture is pushed 
further, the epithelium and the conjunctive 
tissue become so similar that it is impossible 
to distinguish them. These phenomena 
seem to have some connexion with the 
artificial cytogenesis, or imitation of vege- 
table forms by certain mineral solutions, 
discovered by M. Stéphane Leduc, and 
exhibited by Dr. Deane Butcher at the 
Royal Society’s Conversazione two years 


ago. 





MM. H. BusQquEt AND M. TiFFENEAU have 
communicated to the Académie des Sciences | 
the result of some experiments lately made 
by them on the cardiac action of caffeine, 
the alkaloid of coffee. When administered 
to dogs under test conditions it increases 
notably the number and volume of the 
heart’s beats; the same effect is produced 
to a slighter extent by ordinary coffee, but | 
is altogether wanting when coffee from 
which the caffeine has been removed is 
employed. This is, according to them, 
the only effect upon the organ which the 
alkaloid produces, and, on the whole, it 
may be reasonably inferred that it is repro- | 
duced in the human subject. It serves to | 
explain the well-known stimulating effects | 





of strong coffee, and a fortiori of caffeine; | 
but it offers no explanation of the fact, 
discovered some years ago by Dr. Gustave 
Le Bon, that the addition to the alkaloid | 
of a very small quantity of theine, the | 
alkaloid of tea, largely increases these effects. | 








FINE ARTS 
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Porches and Fonts. By J. Charles Wall- 
(Wells Gardner & Co.) 


Mr. Wat has shown considerable inge- 
nuity in his reasons for putting together | 
in one book accounts of ancient porches | 
and fonts, for at first sight the two sub- | 
jects appear to have but little in common. | 
He points out, however, that to the | 
ecclesiologist and the Churchman they 
are not two separate entities, for as the 
porch is the approach to, and actually 
part of the entrance to, the material 
fabric of the church, so the font is the 
vessel for the outward circumstances of 
the baptismal rite, which is the initial 
sacrament for spiritual admission within 
the Church’s fold. Moreover, the font 
was always placed immediately within 
the principal entrance of a parish church. 

Not a few well-informed folk are 
ignorant of the manifold ritual uses 
pertaining to church porches in medizval | 
England. It is here set forth, in a 
brief but interesting fashion, that their 
liturgical purposes included the recon- 
ciliation of penitents; the first part of 
the services of baptism, churching, and 
marriage; a special ritual on Palm 
Sunday ; a shelter to holy-water stoups ; 
and the kindling of the new fire 
in Holy Week. As to the secular use 
of the porch in old days, sufficient stress 
is not laid on the frequency with which 
contracts were made therein or payment 
of stipulated fines. Nor is there any 
mention made of the custom of holding 
inquests over corpses within the parish 
porch, as testified by various early coroner 
rolls, or of the occasional use of this part of 
the church fabric as a mortuary, a use 
which still lingers in a few remote 
parishes. 

A good deal of attention is naturally 
given to the question of the chambers 
which are fairly frequently found over 
porches, and the use to which they were 
put. We are sorry to find that Mr. Wall 
does his best to rehabilitate the use of 
the word “ parvise” as the name for 








| such 


such a chamber, just at a time when most 
careful antiquaries and ecclesiologists have 
agreed that the application of this term 
to a room over a porch must be aban- 
doned. It is too complicated a subject 
to enter upon in a review, but if Mr. 
Wall will but master the long discus- 
sions under this head in Notes and Queries, 
we feel confident that he will drop the 
term. Nor are we at one with him in 
throwing doubts on the usual occupation 
of such a chamber by the sacrist or 
church-watcher. He says, ‘‘ We know of 
no instance where -this theory receives 
documentary support.” It must suffice 
to name one, out of at least half a dozen 
proofs, namely, the old church- 
wardens’ rolls of St. Edmund’s, Salis- 
bury, wherein it is clearly manifest that 
the porch-chamber was occupied by the 
sexton or sacrist. Mr. Wall states that 
the large room over the south porch of 
the fine Derbyshire church of Tideswell 
used to be known as “‘ The Bone Chamber.’, 
Having known this church intimately for 
over forty years, the reviewer finds this a 
novelty. Contrariwise, he has often heard 
the room termed “The Dormitory,” and 
the late Canon Andrew, for so long a period 
the careful custodian and restorer of the 


| fabric, interpreted it as meaning the 


sleeping-place of the church-watcher. 
This is confirmed by the former presence 
of a squint commanding the interior of 
the church. Such squints are by no 
means infrequent attributes of these 
chambers; there is a notable double 
example at Mackworth, alsoin Derbyshire. 

Apart from these few criticisms, and 
one or two others of a like character, we 
have nothing but praise for the wealth 
of material relating to porches that Mr. 
Wall has gathered; the illustrations, al! 
by the author, are numerous, and care- 
fully drawn with a delicate touch. The 
development of the porch is followed 
through the successive periods of 


| Romanesque, Gothic, and debased art, 


and good specimens selected of each style. 
Thus, under Early English, drawings are 
given of the porches of Higham Ferrers, 
Skelton, Barnack, Peterborough Cathedral, 
Wells Cathedral, and Christchurch, Hamp- 
shire, and a charming figure and foliage 
fragment of graceful sculpture from the 
north-east porch of Lincoln Minster. 

As to fonts, Mr. Wall sets forth most 
clearly, both by letterpress and pictures, 
the evolution of the font from speci nens 
of Saxon date down to the seventeenth 
century. A concise and helpful section 
is supplied on font covers. Another 
valuable chapter deals with such liturgical 
observances as immersion, divided fonts, 
affusion, aspersion, chrism, chrisom robes 
(which wants amplifying and amending), 
benediction of the font, and font clothes. 
The brief account of the painful desecra- 
tion of fonts might easily be extended ; 
there is no instance cited so bad as one 
detected years ago by the present writer. 
In a public-house at the entrance to a 
churchyard in the Peak of Derbyshire 
a font was found in use, built into an 
inner wall, as a sink for beer and spirit 
glasses ! 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
ne? in these columns does not preclude longer 


Journal of Roman Studies (The), Vol. [., 
1911, Part II. 
19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 

This second publication of the Society 
for the Promotion of Roman Studies main- 
tains the high standard of the first; it 
should appeal not only to scholars, but also 
to cultivated readers. Prof. Haverfield 
leads off with a lucid and authoritative 
summary of ‘Roman London’ as it is 
known to us to-day. He discusses con- 
flicting views, preferring ‘“‘ Tacitus, with all 
his sins, to any modern theorist,” and supply- 
ing plans and illustrations of statues from 
in the neighbourhood. The Roman artistic 
objects found in London exceed, he writes, 
in excellence and number those of any other 
Romano-British town. He points out that 
classical scholarship has not done what 
might have been expected on the subject. 
Until 1909 the best book on Roman London 
was written by a druggist. How near we 
can get to Roman life is shown by the quota- 
tion of an inscription, dug up in Warwick 
Lane in 1886, in which apparently a brick- 
layer notes that one of his fellows “‘ goes off 
on his own, every day, for a fortnight.” 
The record of the proceedings of the Society 
also includes Prot. Haverfield’s Inaugural 
Address. Mr. J. G. C. Anderson follows 
with an interesting inquiry whether the 
* Quinquennium Neronis * belauded by Trajan 
was really the bright period which afforded 
such a contrast to the excesses of his later 
years, and what gave it a claim to distinc- 
tion. 

Papers on art and architecture follow, 
which are, like the whole of the journal, 
admirably documented, and signed notices 
of some recent important books. The text 
is excellently printed and illustrated. 


Kronig (J. 0.), GuipE To THE MunicrpaL 
PICTURE GALLERY AT HAARLEM. 
Haarlem, De Erven F. Bohn 
This little guide, of a convenient size 
for the pocket, furnishes visitors to the 
Haarlem Municipal Gallery with concise 
biographical details of the painters repre- 
sented therein, and discreetly indicates the 
technical excellences of the principal pic- 
tures. The rise and development of the 
Dutch School are ably summarized; minor 
masters receive careful attention; and some 
twenty pages are justly devoted to Frans 
Hals, whose Guild portrait-groups have made 
the Haarlem Gallery world-famous. In the 
matter of attributions the author generally 
follows Dr. Bode, and he could hardly do 
better. The illustrations, though neces- 
sarily small, are well selected, and approxi- 
mate to a hundred. 


Yetts (W. Perceval), SymBoxism IN CHINESE 
Art, read before the China Society on 
January 18th, 5/ net. Luzac 

Mr. Yetts lays stress on the emblematic 
and traditional character of Chinese art, 
and gives an interesting account of the 
development of national life and culture in 
their relation to artistic production. The 
essay, which is brilliant and highly informa- 
tive, is supplemented by a number of 
illustrations of bronzes, mirrors, amulets, 
bone ornaments, porcelain, brocade, deco- 
rated censers, carved disks, and the like, 
the symbolic significance of which is care- 
fully explained. The symbolism is largely 
optimistic, owing to the national belief 

t ‘‘ emblems of happy import themselves 
help to confer the blessings they represent ; 
oui. ...the benefit derived from the good 
things of this world is more tangible than 
problematic bliss beyond the grave.” 


ART IN DUBLIN, 


Tue Dublin Gallery of Modern Art has 
just been enriched by the addition of a 
number of works of considerable interest 
and importance, which have been presented 
by Sir Hugh Lane on the condition that 
arrangements are made for the building of 
| @ permanent gallery before the end of the 
| present year. 

Amongst the foreign pictures is a land- 
| scape by Jongkind, who is already repre- 
| sented in the collection by a brilliant little 
drawing. This newly acquired work, 
a winter skating scene in Holland, com- 
bines freshness of vision with delicacy of 
brushwork and vigorous draughtsmanship, 
and worthily represents the man who was 
one of the chief forerunners of the Impres- 
sionist movement. Another painter of the 
same period, Eugéne Boudin, is the author 
of a fine seapiece, ‘Le Rivage de Beneville, 
entrée de Tourgeville.’ The sunny plage, 
with its groups of gaily clad figures; the 
low background of sloping hillside; the 
lustrous sky, flecked with filmy clouds—all 
are woven into an enchanting pattern of 
line and tone. This is the first work by 
this painter to make its appearance in the 
Dublin collection, and the Gallery is to be 
congratulated on the acquisition of so 
interesting an example of Boudin’s art. 


To find a portrait by Daubigny instead 
of one of the silvery landscapes which are 
associated with his name gives one some- 
what the same sensation as would the dis- 
covery of a problem play in prose by Mr. 
Yeats. The fact that the portrait is that 
of Daumier further excites one’s interest 
and curiosity. This work, which one 
would . - to find in the Luxembourg, 
but which Sir Hugh Lane, by some rare 
— of good fortune, has secured for 

ublin, represents Daumier as an old man. 
The leonine head, with its great projecting 
brow, is rendered with sincerity and vigour, 
and the work impresses one as a dignified 
and sympathetic study of a remarkable 
personality. 

Amongst the English pictures now added 
to the collection is an interesting example 
of Millais’s Pre-Raphaelite period, ‘The 
Return of the Dove to the Ark.’ This 
beautiful little work is an earlier variant 
of the Oxford picture, the principal difference 
being in the colour of the robe worn by one 
of the figures. In the work now in Dublin 
the left-hand figure is clad in green; this 
Millais changed to purple in the final version. 

The other acquisitions include Mr. Sar- 
gent’s brilliant portrait of Lady Charles 
Beresford; two landsca by Buxton 
Knight, in one of which, ‘ Medway Barges,’ 
that painter is seen at his best ; a delicate 
little winter landscape by James Charles ; 
Mr. Wilson Steer’s fine, spacious work ‘ The 
Valley of the Severn,’ the sixth of his 
pimene to find a place in the collection ; 
andscapes by Mr. Nathaniel Hone and Prof. 
Brown; a@ moonlight study by Mr. Walter 
Greaves; and two fine genre pieces, ‘ The 
Convalescent Connoisseur,’ by the late 
Christian Symons, and ‘ Souvenir de Marie,’ 
by Mr. William Nicholson. 

Drawings by Mr. Augustus John, Mr. 
Henry Lambe, Mr. William Orpen, and 
others, and @ water-colour study of the 
interior of a church by Bonvin, complete 
a gift as remarkable for its representative 
character as for the individual excellence 
of the works it includes. 




















EXCAVATION AT REPTON, 


You have kindly allowed me on several 
occasions to draw attention to interesting 
excavations and discoveries at Repton, 
At the end of July Mr. Vassall of the Priory, 
the Bursar of the School, asked me to take 
charge of an excavation, which might have 

roved of much importance, and is worthy 
in its results of brief record. It is proposed 
very shortly to add to the churchyard a 
piece of ground, known as Alleyne’s Close, 
which lies to the north-west of the parish 
church. The unevenness of the ground 
plainly pointed to a former oblong building 
of some dimensions lying east and west. 
There was some idea that this might pos- 
sibly prove to be work pertaining to the old 
Saxon abbey, and coeval with the celebrated 
crypt beneath the chancel of the parish 
church. The use of spade and pick, how- 
ever, speedily proved the unsoundness of 
this somewhat rash conjecture. The side 
walls were found to be about 5ft. thick, 
chiefly formed of fair-sized rubble stones, 
and somewhat confused by fallen frag- 
ments where the building had become 
ruined or treated as a quarry. There can 
be little doubt that it was an outlying 
building of the date of the founding of the 
Norman priory, and most likely it was used 
as a barn or for other farm purposes. One 
or two of the stones showed traces of Saxon 
tooling, and seem to have belonged to 
some earlier fabric. The only definitely 
moulded stone uncovered was the chamfered 
edge of the lowest set-off of a fourteenth- 
century buttress, in situ, at the south-west 
angle. The Norman building had evidently 
been strengthened at that period, and at 
@ like date a kind of porch-like chamber was 
added at the north-west corner. At the 
north-east angle there had also been some 
later additions, and here was found a white 
plaster flooring, chiefly of gypsum; this 
was probably of a date soon after the 
dissolution of the Austin priory. Two days’ 
work sufficed to disclose the remains of 
the foundations just mentioned, and it 
did not seem worth while to pursue the 
investigations further. 


Repton, however, is one of the historic 
sites in the Midlands, and the remains 
of old pottery, though insignificant in size, 
were extraordinarily diversified in view of 
the very limited size of the area investi- 
gated. There are but few sites in England 
which could yield such ethnological evidence 
of a series of successive human occupations. 
The fragments consisted of portions of 
(1) dark and coarse prehistoric pottery ; 
(2) @ piece of pseudo-Samian ware and 
parts of Roman tiles; (3) bits of early 
Saxon cinerary urns; (4) later Saxon 
poorly baked tiling; (5) various fragments 
of greenish glazed Norman pottery; and 
(6) tiles of early medieval date, with affixing 
holes for wooden pins, as well as pottery 
of later dates. A small piece of bronze was 
also unearthed, which probably pertained 
to an Anglo-Saxon leathern shield. I 
believe I am right in saying that distinct 
evidence of Roman occupation of the site 
of Repton Abbey and the subsequent Priory 
has hitherto been lacking, but the bit of 
pseudo-Samian is beyond cavil. 


Repton is, I believe, almost the only public 
school where surveying is included in the 
course of instruction. These limited exca- 
vations were materially served by the 
thoroughly mapped out survey of the levels 
of the site by Mr. Topham’s pupils; they 
also marked out the exact sites of the 
uncovered foundations before the holes 
were filled up. J. Cuartzs Cox, 
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Fine Art Gossip. 


Tue construction of the new Embank- 
ment which is being carried out by the 
London County Council at Millbank is 
progressing steadily, and will shortly, it is 
hoped, be completed. The demolition of 
buildings and warehouses has taken some 
time, as well as the widening of roads. 
Granite is being used for the Embankment, 
which with new gardens and a_ broad 
promenade ought to be effective, backed 
by a view of the House of Commons, 
one of the few satisfactory buildings of 
modern times. 


A Rapium DEVELOPMENT SYNDICATE is 
proposing to take over the baths, bathing 
establishments, and Roman remains of 
Bath. It is to be hoped that, if they succeed, 
some check will be put on the erection of 
unsightly buildings in an historic and charm- 
ing city. 


HERR LEOPOLD VON ScuHioézeErR, nephew 
of the Prussian ambassador at the Vatican, 
has written a study on the nuraghi or cone- 
shaped monuments of Sardinia, which have 
lately again attracted attention by their 
manifest resemblance to the megalithic 
structures discovered in Palestine. After 
examining most of the theories on the sub- 
ject, Herr von Schlézer leans towards that 
of Signor Ettore Pais, that the nuraghi 
- were built for the living and not the dead ”’ ; 
or, in other words, were dwelling-places, and 
not tombs. He points out that the life 
of a shepherd in primitive times must 
have been very different in an island from 
what it was on the mainland; and that he 
and his flock must have been exposed at 
all times, not only to sudden attacks from 
other inhabitants of the same island, but 
also to descents from thesea. Hence hecon- 
siders that the nuraghi were built in the first 
instance for defence; and he shows that 
both the low entrance and the absence of 
chimneys, which characterize the earlier 
structures, have many parallels in modern 
times. The strategic insight of Herr von 
Schlézer, as shown in his great work on 
the Turkish Army, lends weight to 
his opinions on the matter; and it is 
to be noted that the conditions he 
—- probably existed also in the Holy 

and. 


Mp. Paut Brockett, Librarian of the 
Smithsonian Institution, is forming an 
exhibition of graphic art, beginning with 
the earliest forms of Chaldean cuneiform 
and Egyptian papyrus writing, down through 
Japanese colour-work, medizval illumina- 
tion, wooden block printing, engraving, 
lithography, and monotype work, to modern 
examples on paper. 


THE Munich Gallery has acquired from 
@ London firm of dealers a picture of 
St. Sebastian by Antonio Moro, which is 
well known in London, and figured at the 
Lesser Sale in February last. 


Messrs. Lonemans have nearly ready 
two books by Mr. William Watson, Super- 
intendent of the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow: ‘ Advanced Textile Design’ and 





‘Textile Design and Colour Elementary | 


Weaves and Figured Fabrics.’ 
They have also in the press ‘ Royal 


Gardens, by Mr. Cyril Ward, illustrated | 


by thirty-two reproductions from water- 
colours and five pen drawings by the author. 
The book will appear in a limited large-paper 
form as well as the ordinary edition. 


MUSIC 


—>—- 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.] 


School Band Music, arranged for String 
Orchestra by Emil Kreuz, Nos. 25 
and 26. Novello 

As a first step towards reading the full 
scores of the classical composers, students 
are always recommended to begin with 
easy quartets by Haydn and Mozart—to 
pass, in fact, from the simple to the more 
complex. These easy school transcrip- 
tions render practical help, for they accustom 
the performers to the sound of the various 
string instruments, also the style of writing 
for them. They are, in fact, doubly 
useful, for orchestral music is becoming 

more and more prominent. No. 25 is a 

delightful Norwegian Suite, and No. 26 a 

Patriotic Suite. 


Tiersot (Julien), JEaAN-JacquEs RovussEav, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Alcan 





Among the literature produced by the | 


recent centenary of Rousseau is a book 
on the man as musician in Les Maitres 
de la Musique. M. Tiersot believes that 
no one better represents the art of music 
between Rameau and Gluck; moreover, 
that the leading part which Rousseau played 
in the ‘‘ Guerre des Bouffons ”’ entitles him 
to a high place among “‘ masters of music.” 

Rousseau was a self-taught musician ; he 
picked up knowledge in a haphazard kind 
of way. In his early years at Geneva the 
singing of psalms in Calvinist churches was 
almost the only music he heard, but our 
author suggests that, as his father, in addi- 
tion to being a clockmaker, was a dancing- 
master, he may occasionally have heard 
minuets and gavottes. He found by chance 
a copy of Rameau’s ‘ Treatise of Harmony ’ 
and eagerly read it, but could not under- 
stand it. When he arrived at Paris in 
1741 he went frequently to the opera-house, 
but the works performed, with the exception 
of Rameau’s ‘ Les Indes Galantes,’ were not 
of particular interest. Berlioz, nearly a 
century later, sought in like manner to 
educate himself, but he was more fortunate, 
for he heard the masterly works of Gluck. 

In 1745 Rousseau completed his ‘ Les 
Muses galantes,’ of which he wrote both 
text and music, a feat at that time novel in 
France. 
to be lost ; but a portion of it, in Rousseau’s 
handwriting, is in the possession of M. le 


allowed M. Tiersot to examine it. In Paris 
the powerful Duc de Richelieu, who organized 


Oe ee re ee ae | Parisian ladies—utterly inadequate for the 





To the monologue ‘ Pygmalion’ he at- 
tached great importance. With this, says 
M. Tiersot, “il a ouvert la voie, non seule- 
ment au mélodrame classique, mais au 
drame symphonique.”’ Of the music Rous- 
seau wrote only two airs; the rest are by a 
certain Coignet. But an edition of Rousseau’s 
poem contains annotations by, it seems, the 
author himself, in which “is revealed the 
minute care to make the musical inter- 
pretation agree with the dramatic text: the 
place for each orchestral commentary, its 
character, duration, a rhythm, a chord— 
everything is indicated with such precision 
that the task of the musician is reduced to 
a minimum; he has only to obey.” Dr. 
Edgar Istel of Munich found a score at 
Berlin, and wrote a book to prove that the 
music was Rousseau’s. M. Tiersot, how- 
ever, cannot accept his argument. 

We conclude this notice of an interesting 
volume with two quotations. Rousseau in a 
letter to D’ Alembert says: “‘ L’art du musicien 
ne consiste point & peindre immédiatement 
les objets, mais & mettre Paéme dans une 
disposition semblable & celle ou la mettrait 
leur présence.” Beethoven wrote at the 
head of the autograph score of the‘ Pastoral,’ 
‘Expression of feeling rather than tone- 
painting.” 








JULES MASSENET. 


Jutes Frtptric Emme Massenet, the 
most popular and, we may add, prolific 
of modern French composers for the stage, 
died, after only a few days’ illness, , at 
Paris last Tuesday. He was born at 
Montaud, near St. Etienne, May 12th, 1842, 
and at the age of 11 entered the Paris 
Conservatoire, where he studied composition 
under Ambroise Thomas. In 1863 he 
won the Grand Prix de Rome, and while 
studying at the Villa Médicis he sent to 
Paris a ‘Requiem’ and an Orchestral 
Suite, the latter of which Pasdeloup produced 
at one of his Popular Concerts in 1867. 
In that year his first work for the stage was 
produced, but this was only a one-act trifle 
entitled ‘La Grand’ Tante.’ His opera 
‘Don César de Bazan’ (1871) was not a 
success. 

Two years later he wrote a work of very 
different character, namely, ‘ Marie-Magde- 
leine,’ a sacred drama for concert perform- 


| ance, though it was afterwards arranged for 


the stage. Mr. Arthur Hervey, a great 
admirer of French music and musicians, 
describes it as “‘ the Bible doctored up in @ 
manner suitable to the taste of impressionable 


| theme, at the same time very charming 


the Court festivities, took interest in Rous- | 


seau; and the latter also became intimate | 


with Diderot, and especially Grimm, whose 
fine harpsichord proved a powerful magnet. 

Rousseau’s other contributions to the 
stage were ‘Le Devin du Village’ and 
‘ Pygmalion,’ and the part he played in 
the creation of these works has_ been 
much discussed. The former was _ pro- 
duced at Fontainebleau in presence of the 
king in 1752, and at the Académie Royale 
in the following year, and there it remained 
in the repertory for three-quarters of a 
century. The autograph in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale represents the original 
version, but at various performances numbers 
by other composers were added ; Rousseau 
himself mentions two which he was asked 


to introduce. 


| 


: F : : | and effective.” 
Marquis Fernand de Girardin, who kindly | ee a ‘ve’ and ‘La Vierge’ are 


But this work and the 


of no great importance. 

Massenet’s ‘ Le Roi de Lahore,’ his third 
stage attempt, proved a success, though only 
a transient one. It was produced at Paris 


| in 1877, and at Covent Garden two years 








later. In 1878 he was appointed Professor 
of Composition at the Conservatoire, @ 
post which he occupied until 1896, and 
during that period he wrote no fewer than 
nine operas. The earliest was ‘ Hérodiade ’ 
(1881), originally produced at Brussels, and at 
Paris only in 1884. Not until ten years 
later was it produced at Covent Garden, and 
then with certain alterations demandedj by 
the Censor and under the name ‘ Salome.’ 
The work is heard now and again in Paris, 
but in this country it was not favourably 
received. Mr. Hammerstein has also given 
it at the London Opera- House. Massenet’s 
‘Manon’ (1884) was produced in English 
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by the Carl Rosa Company in 1885, and 
in French at Covent Garden in 1891. Of 
all the composer’s operas ii is the only one 
which really appeals to English audiences. 
Of the remaining six of the group now 
under consideration we need only mention 
* Werther ’ (1892) and ‘ Thais ’ (1894). Both 
have been presented at Covent Garden, 
and the former also by Mr. Thomas Beecham ; 
and in both there is much that is clever and 
dramaticaily effective. But they lack the 
elements of popularity, nor do they possess 
that individuality in the music which 
enables one to listen again and again to 
them, as one does to ‘ Faust,’ ‘Carmen,’ or 
* Aida.’ 

Among Massenet’s later operas ‘ Le Jong- 
leur de Notre-Dame,’ produced in 1905 at 
Monte Carlo, is a gem. We regard it as his 
master-work for the stage. It is entitled a 
** Miracle,” and is not an opera in the ordinary 
sense of the term; that perhaps was the 
reason why it failed to appeal to the public 
both at Covent Garden and at the London 
Opera-House. 


Mr. Finck, in his book ‘ Massenet and his 
Operas,’ has admirably summed up the 
composer: ‘ Versatility takes the place of 
development in Massenet.” He had a 
fluent pen, and was master of the technique 
of his art ; and if the quantity of his operas 
had been less, they might have been of more 
enduring quality. His ‘Roma’ was pro- 
duced at Monte Carlo early in the present 
year, and another opera, ‘Panurge’ is to 
be given there next year. 








Musical Gossip. 


Tue RicHarp Wacner FEstIvat per- 
formances began on the llth inst. with 
‘Die Meistersinger,’ followed by ‘ Tristan’ 
on the 13th. The ‘ Ring’ began on the 
15th, and will end on the 20th. Every 
seat is sold for the performance of ‘ Figaro * 
in the Residenz Theater. 


_ Tae Royat Opera, Berlin, will give during 
its forthcoming season Gluck’s ‘ Iphigénie 
en Tauride,’ Auber’s ‘Muette de Portici’ 
and ‘Fra Diavolo,’ and Rossini’s ‘Il 
Barbiere.” Of Wagner’s works there will 
be many nee and Strauss’s 
* Ariadne auf Naxos’ will be heard. 


Sir Epwarp Etear is reported to be 
composing a new opera. Unsatisfactory 
as the present state of affairs is in the 
operatic world, we believe that there is 
a future for this sort of music, as Mr. Runci- 
man has recently suggested in The Satur- 
day Review, and that such education as the 
English public has received towards appre- 
ciating it has not been wasted. 


Tue opening of the Promenade Concerts 
at Queen’s is due to-night. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mox.—-Sar. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen's Hall. 
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DRAMA 


—o— 


COMEDY AT THE NEW. 
THOSE virtuous Londoners who refuse 
to add to the overcrowding of seaside 
resorts have their reward. Over and 
above the joy of seeing their city freed 
of much of the alloy which besmirches 
its gold, they were permitted to witness 
the production of Mr. James Montgomery’s 
‘Ready Money’ at the New Theatre on 
Monday last. 

The ideas may not be entirely new— 
the terrors of the American detective 
system are becoming almost as familiar to 
playgoers as the onslaughts of Suffragettes 
to Cabinet Ministers—but then what is 
“new”? The breeziness of the present- 
ment is as refreshing as a wind off the 
sea. All the points were made without 
undue obtrusiveness, though a minute’s 
delay in the curtain to the second act 
would have given the actors further 
opportunity, and would have avoided a 
comparison with the lines preceding “‘ to 
be continued ” in the manner of a feuilleton 
in the halfpenny press. More than one 
touch of the melodramatic is introduced, 
but they are touches that quieken the 
pulse without descending to the sordid- 
ness that merely tends to depress and 
exasperate. The ethics displayed are those 
usually now associated—at least on the 
stage—with the New York stockbroker. 
But they escape criticism during the rapid 
passage of the play. 

A display also there is of simple- 
mindedness, yet not of the kind that 
betokens vapidness or inanity, but rather 
that of a clean, healthy spirit which has 
not spent a young manhood in finding out 
the heart-strings that only twang in unison 
to the chink of money. Something of 
villainy besides has the boldness which 
rather appeals to our sympathies than 
raises our antipathies. 

A captious critic in cold blood could 
carp at unrealities, but we prefer to admit 
that these, though apparent enough, were 


more the afterthoughts of the play than 


its accompaniment. 

What it is all about we are not going to 
divulge. Those who have so far managed 
to avoid finding out from our con- 
temporaries should wait till they can 
get the information direct from such 
excellent actors as Mr. Allan Aynesworth, 
who in his character of a forger only 
admits disgrace when his productions are 
not recognized as of more artistic merit 
than the genuine article ; Mr. Kenneth 
Douglas, who by the unintentional dis- 
play of dollar bills comes to be hailed 
by all his friends as a Napoleon among 
mining magnates ; and Mr. Roberts, whois 
effective as a bullying American detective. 

Miss Hilda Antony supplies just suffi- 
cient of the love-interest to keep the play 
sweet without its becoming sticky. We 
should prefer to see the preamble to the 
last act eliminated rather than Mr. Frederic 
Sargent’s curtain raiser entitled ‘ An Object 
Lesson,’ which deserves a longer run than 
it obtained as the precursor to ‘ Bunty 
Pulls the Strings.’ 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


[Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.] 


Spearing (E. M.), Tae ExizanerHan TRaAns- 
LATIONS OF SENECA’S TRAGEDIES, 2/ net. 
Cambridge, Heffer 
_ A careful and erudite account of Seneca’s 
influence, and an analysis of the achieve- 
ment of his translators. Heywood and 
Studley were the most prolific. Neville 
translated the ‘ Gidipus,’ Nuce the ‘ Octavia,’ 
and Newton the ‘ Thebais.’ The first two 
were responsible for the rest of the ten 
tragedies. The author, we think, fairly 
estimates the value and significance of 
Seneca’s frigid work and the curious spell 
of his tedious rhetoric, moralization, and 
love of the sensational and supernatural. 
He did considerably more harm than good, 
especially to Chapman, who owed much 
to him, and whom the author might have 
mentioned. 


Wyman (Bernard), Kina Henry III.; on, 
THE RIsE AND Fatt oF SmMON DE Mont- 
FORT, 2/ net. Cambridge, Heffer 

In this poetic drama of the seven tumul- 

tuous years of the close of Henry III.’s 
reign, the main facts have been kept his- 
torically true and clear. Mr. Wyman, how- 
ever, is no friend to the Earl of Leicester, 
and his biased attitude twists the meaning 
of events from their bearings. An historical 
impression conveyed thus cannot but be 
détraqué. The play flows somewhat cum- 
brously, and the numerous scenes tend to 
be disconnected and haphazard. The best 
of the author’s work is his blank verse, 
which is excellently disciplined and at the 
same time flexible. It is of a vigorous and 
sonorous quality, and but seldom sinks into 
repetitive monotony. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—E. D.-L.—E. D.—Y. H.—A. P.— 
E. S.—J. L. M.—Received. 

H. F. J.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of boo 

We do not undertake to give the value of books, chima, 
pictures, &c. 








H E AT HEN & U M. 
‘SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


22.4, 
5 Lines of Pearl.. os oe oo 036 
7 » » » (Half-Column) .. 116 0 
A Column .. oo eo oe eo 330 
A Page 990 


Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s. and Sd. per line 
Pearl Type beyond. 
IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
RULE TO RULE. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
The Athenzum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.0. 
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SWIFT'S 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SERIES 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PARTY SYSTEM 
By HILAIRE BELLOC and CECIL CHESTERTON 


TORY DEMOCRACY 
By J. M. KENNEDY 


FETE BOHOBSOR 


FROM THEATRE TO MUSIC HALL 
By W. R. TITTERTON 


THE DOCTOR AND HIS WORK 
By CHARLES J. WHITBY, M.D. 


SECRET DIPLOMACY 
By GEO. ELLER 


TRIPOLI AND YOUNG ITALY 


By CHARLES LAPWORTH in Collaboration with HELEN ZIMMERN. 
Fully illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. s 

The Italian Prime Minister has written officially to the author expressing his con- 
gratulations and thanks for a book which he describes as “‘a veritable act of homage 
to the truth....a book which will make all fair-minded people realize the sincerity 
oe « _eaaaecaaa of the new manifestation of vitality on the part of the Italian 
Nation.” 

“The real story of the Tripolitan campaign is told in an engreeting way by Mr 
Lapworth.”— Pall Mall Gazette. ‘‘Those who are anxious to see a full statement of 
the Italian case for the war, and a carefully compiled account of the resources and 
possibilities of this new colony, will find complete particulars in his book.” —Times. 


A NIGHT IN THE LUXEMBOURG 


By REMY DE GOURMONT. Translated, with a Preface and Appendix, by 
ARTHUR RANSO 


. - net. 

‘* An audacious excursus of fancy pieced together with the fertile skill of a consum- 
mate artist.”"—Atheneum. ‘ 

art, so subtle a piece of reasoning been. withheld from us.”—ROBERT BLATCHFORD 
in the Clarion. ‘Sensitive translation of M. de Gourmont’s exquisite book.”— 
Observer. ‘‘It is likely to make astir.”—RICHARD KtnG in the Tatler. 


SOME OLD ENGLISH WORTHIES 


By DOROTHY SENIOR. 10s. 6d. net. 
**She has rewritten the histories of such ‘old worthies’ as Thomas of Reading, 
George-a-Green, Roger Bacon, and Friar Rush, retaining just as much of the charm 








of early I ge asis consistent with facility in reading. The result is particularly 
7 — Vanity Fair. 
“A charming book, well designed and well printed.”— Atheneum. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1880-1905 : 
Pater, Wilde, and After 
By J.M. KENNEDY. Demy 8v0, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. J. M. Kennedy has written the first history of 
English literature between 1880 and 1905, 


SONNETS AND BALLATE OF 
GUIDO CAVALCANTI 


Translated by EZRA POUND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.6d.net. _ 
More than {one Italian critic of authority has considered Cavalcanti second only to 
Dante in their literature. Dante places him first among his forerunners. 


SHAKESPEARE’S END: and Two other Irish Plays 


By CONAL O’ RIORDAN (Norreys Connell). Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. O'Riordan has talent of a very exceptional character. ...There is something here 
that is fine, completely achieved, unique.”— Daily News. 


IN DEFENCE OF AMERICA: 


For the Enlightenment of John Bull 
By BARON VON TAUBE. 5s. net. ‘ 
** Baron von Taube has the faculty of keen observation, not altogether superficial, 
and the rare gift of expressing his conclusions convincingly and with the saving 
race of humour.”—Literary World. ‘Tactful and interesting eulogy of the United 
States takes a form which makes it peculiarly effective.”—Scotsman. 


THE CONSUMER IN REVOLT 


By Mrs. BILLINGTON-GREIG. ls. net. 

The author claims that there will be no satisfactory solution of the present industrial 
unrest until labour has won the assistance of the consumers. Alone the worker has 
never been able to advance against the hosts of monopoly; alone the consumer has 
been the impotent victim of the profiteer. These two, the consumer and worker, 
she claims, are the only essential economic elements, and together they are capable 
of entirely reconstructing the economic world. 


PSYCHOLOGY, A NEW SYSTEM OF 


By ARTHUR LYNCH, M.P. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. net each. 

Based on the study of Fundamental Processes of the Human Mind. The principles 
established will afford criteria in regard to every position in Psychology. New light 
will be thrown, for instance, on Kant’s Categories, Spencer’s Hedonism, Fechner’s 
Law, the foundation of Mathematics, Memory, Association, Externality, Will, the 
Feeling of Effort, Brain Localisations, and finally on the veritable nature of Reason. 


OH! MY UNCLE Being some Fun with an Undercurrent 


By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. 3s. 6d. net. 

“One of the most delicious bits of literary nonsense that have recently been perpe- 
trated To all who can appreciate the best kind of fooling, we would say get hold 
of ‘Oh! My Uncle.’”—Daily Telegraph. 


the dynamic movement in 


‘ What we should have missed had so fine a piece of ' 








BANNED 


Here are two books that really matter—books written with authority by men 
who know Life, and who recognize the urgent need of their fellow-men to know 
it also. And yet these are banned by the libraries—one wholly, the other 
partially. 


Read what the leading critics throughout the country 
have to say of them. 


THE CONFESSION OF A FOOL 


By AUGUST STRINDBERG. Price 6s. 
(1) WHOLLY BANNED. 


The Atheneum says that ‘‘ when it is claimed by Strindberg’s admirers that this 
work is not only profound, but also moral, no competent and fair-minded critic 
can well deny the claim. ...As a work of art it imposes first of all by its audacity, 
and next by its sinister gloom. One is aware that the handling is the handling of a 


master. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘‘ The Kreutzer Sonata’ itself is not more unaffected 
in its implacable simplicity. There is, indeed, in the whole range of literature 
probably no parallel to these tormented confidences.” 

WiLu1AM Purvis in the Sunday Chronicle says :—“I can only say that 
after reading him I felt more moral, more virtuous than at any 
other well-remembered moment of my life.” 


The Observer says :—‘‘ Obviously sincere, amazingly outspoken, but rarely offensive.” 
The Manchester Guardian says:—‘ These confessions are as much a preaching of 
purity as Tolstoy’s ‘Kreutzer Sonata’ is....Here, too, we have the greatest of 
Swedish classics as a descriptive writer; and how powerful, how original these 
descriptions are, never brought in for the sake of description, always fused with 
the mood of the moment, the light cast on nature by a mind for ever changing its 
untameable fires.” 


THE DAUGHTERS OF ISHMAEL 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. Price 6s. 


(2) PARTIALLY BANNED. 


The Liverpool Post declares that it is ‘‘The ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of the White 
Slave Traffic, and is likely, we believe and hope, to do all that Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s 
famous work accomplished for the black.” 

The Morning Post that it is ‘*The kind of book that moves one to action, and 
may prove, like one or two famous novels before it, to be the inspiration of a great 
crusade.” 

The English Review that“ it is a thoroughly moral book—a book, above all, that 
all serious women, notoriously ignorant about these matters, should read quietly 
and seriously.” 


NOVELS FOR YOUR 


IN A GERMAN PENSION. 





HOLIDAYS 





6s., SOME NEIGHBOURS. 6s, 
By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. Third | By CHARLES GRANVILLE. Second 
Edition. | Edition. 
|A SUPERMAN IN BEING. ; 
Edition. pall lees “|THE RACE OF 
CIRCUMSTANCE. 6s. 
AN EXCELLENT MYSTERY. By H. R. CAMPBELL. 
By COUNTESS RUSSELL. 6s.| THE DARKSOME MAIDS 
OF BAGLEERE. a 
LADY we és By WILLIAM H. KERSEY. oo 
By PERCY FENDALL. , = Lg LUCK. 6s. 
THE REVOKE OF JEAN SHADOWS OUT OF THE 
RAYMOND. 6s. CROWD. 6s. 
By MAY FORD. By RICHARD CURLE. 





OFF BEATEN TRACKS IN BRITTANY. 


By EMIL DAVIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘*Should be read with equal pleasure by readers curious about Brittany, and by those 
who wish to be entertained by sharing the enjoyment of a skilful holiday maker.” 
‘** A good deal of brightness in the narrative.” —Observer. Scoteman. 


BRITISH BATTLE BOOKS. 


BLENHEIM =} | 
WATERLOO , or 
MALPLAQUET / 


Of ‘Blenheim’ the Daily Dispatch says :—‘‘If the other volumes are as good as this 
and the series has the success it deserves, it will be popular from one end of the 
country to the other.” 

Of ‘ Waterloo’ the Nation says :—‘‘ Every one who wishes to join in the controversy or 
even to understand what the discussion is all about, we earnestly recommend Mr. 
Belloc’s brief monograph. Let every one before entering the society of military men, 
three years hence, get this little book almost by heart.” 

Of ‘ Malplaquet’ the Bookseller says :—‘‘ If the succeeding volumes maintain the same 
high standard of excellence, the series may be assured of considerable and con- 
tinued success.” 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


A Complete List of Publications 


will be sent Post Free on 


receipt of a Postcard. 


STEPHEN SWIFT & CO., LTD., 16, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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NOTICE. 


NOW READY. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME 
JANUARY to JUNE, 1912, 


WITH THE 


INDEX, 


Price 10s, 6d. 
*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; 
by post, 64d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 


by post, 1s. 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
GENERAL INDEXES. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 





STOCK :— 
£ a ad. 
GENERAL INDEX, 
* FOURTH SERIES... 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SIXTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SEVENTH SERIES 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 


GENERAL INDEX, 
+t NINTH SERIES .-. 010 6 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


+ This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 
contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the 
Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, with a list of their 
Contributions. The number of constant Contributors 
exceeds eleven hundred. The Publishers reserve the right 
of increasing the price of the volume at any time. e 
oa is limited, and the type has been dis- 
ti 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 





Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER (August 17) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Charles Boit, Enameller—Cobbett Bibliography—St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and the Royal 
Standard—The Word “ Broker ”—‘* To “ty by dvst encloased heare”—The Barony of Latimer 
a — ”—Two Scottish Songs—The Rev. Charles Voysey—Quotations in Jeremy Taylor— 
‘* Pot-boiler.” 


QUERIES :—Early French Players in England —Goldsmith’s Tomb — Powdered Alabaster—Roger 
Livesay—Samuel Favell—Dogs on Tombs—H. Hunt Piper—Sir Robert Beale’s Portrait—Place of 
Deposit of ms er ser or Carpenti¢re—Jacobites’ French Engineer—Biographical Informa- 
tion Wanted—lIdentification of Badge—‘The Corsican’s Downfall’—Ludovick Robsert, Lord 
Bourchier—T. Pretty, Vicar of Hursley — Dedication of Nonconformist Chapels—Col. Lowther— 
— Endeavour—Name of Book Wanted—Lord Raglan’s Arm—Thunder Cross and 

al. 


REPLIES :—James Brooke—Eckwald the Dwarf—Rembrandt and Menasseh Ben Israel—Sanskrit and 
Welsh - a Tokens —Apparent Death—Last Fatal Duel in England—Dr. Syntax—Small 
Republics—Boyd Porterfield—Stephanus Rodericus Castrensis—Abercromby Family—‘‘ Cheek ” 
—‘* Babbylubie”—British Troops in Goa—Authors Wanted—‘‘Si jeunesse savait ”—Chained 
Books—‘‘ J’ai vu Carcassonne ”—Casanova and Lord Lincoln—‘“‘ Here I lay outside the door ”— 
Atkyns Family. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The People of Israel in Pre-Christian Times ’—‘ Letters of Southey ’—‘ Kent 
Records ’—‘ The Lordship of Paisley ’—‘ Guide to Harrogate.’ 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (August 10) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The Rev. Richard Penneck—Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual’—Calcutta Statues and 
Memorials—The Royal Standard and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields—Morris Dancers—A Goethe 
Quotation in Carlyle and Ruskin—Drogo, Count of the Vexin—Dick Turpin’s Pistol—‘‘ Bag and 
baggage ”—Inventory of 1701— Unusual Symbolism. 


QUERIES :—Sir John Beale of Kent: his Baronetey—‘ Mandrakes found at Albury’—Sir Henry 
Lawson’s Papers—Author Wanted—References Wanted—Throwing Balls in Church on Easter 
Monday—Armourers and Brasiers’ Company—Regent’s Circus—Mary Seymour—Magic Lucky 
Pear at Colstoun, Haddingtonshire—The Royal George : Name of Durham—Biographical Infor- 
mation Wanted—Hanwell : Brewerne Abbey—Irish Parish Registers—Touching for Jaundice— 
‘Van Dyck and the Sunflower.’ 


REPLIES :—Brodribb of Somerset— Barrow at Gotham—Employment of Counsel in Trial for Treason 
—Casanova and Charles Fox—Prebendary Gabriel Grant—‘‘ By a fluke ”—Duration of Families 
in Male Line—Ships lost in the Great Storm—Ballad of Lord Lovel—Milton Portrait by Samuel 
Cooper—William Penn or George Penne—Weather Rime—Author of Quotation Wanted— 
Delafield Arms—‘‘ Morgenstunde hat Gold im Munde ”—The Fitzwilliam Family—* Aircraft” : 
** Turnout ”—References Wanted. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—The Oxford Dictionary—‘ The Nineteenth Century ’—‘ The Burlington.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST 3 CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The Ebsworth Family and the Edinburgh Freemasons—London Proprietary Chapels— 
Cobbett Bibliography—Andrew Lang—Toads and Poison—Dickens’s Last Reading at Leeds— 
Curious Sunset Effect—A Granddaughter of Sir Thomas More—The Cassiterides, Scilly Isles, 
and Lyonesse—Nelson among his Intimates. 


QUERIES :—Title-deed—Toady—Benjamin Beale of Kent: his Bathing Machines—James Pattison 

Stewart—Harris Family—Thomas Gilbert—Chancellor’s Sealer for the Diocese of St. David’s— 

The Use of Forks—Sir Robert Bartley—Pope: Reference Wanted—Arms: Neunburg—Bio- 

aphical Information Wanted —‘‘ Chalk Sunday ”—Authors of Quotations Wanted—Patent for 

| sere in Blank—Jacques Dartnell—Alderman Robert Burdett—Oxford Jacobite Plot— 

Col. Chester’s Extracts from Parish Registers—Richborough Remains in Bethnal Green—Sir 
Christopher Danby—‘‘ According to Cocker.” 


REPLIES :—Municipal Records Printed—Sanskrit and Welsh—Bullock’s Museum, Piccadilly— 
** Moolvee ”—Shakespeare on the Pain of Death—Sir Culling Eardley—Inscription in St. Mary’s 
Llanfair-Waterdine—Casanova and Carlyle—‘“‘ Bite bigger, Billy ”—‘‘ Visto” =‘‘ Vista ”—King 
Engle and his Sons—Author Wanted—Dingwall Family—Cardinal Alphonse de Richelieu— 
Coffee : Chocolate : First Advettionnent—Willien Stampe, D.D.—Syvetare: Syvekar—Sir 
John Arundel of Clerkenwell—Moses Charas, Pharmacopeus Regius—‘‘ Stephani Roderici 
Castrensis Lusitani”—Author of Quotation Wanted—Diseases from Plants—Sir T. Browne: 
Quotation from Ptolemy—Canongate Edinburgh Church Registers—Arms on a Seal—Umbrella— 
‘The Chamber over the Gate’—Epitaphiana—Nicolaus Mysticus and Cosmas Atticus—Brodribb 
—Regent’s Park Centenary. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Laws of Japanese Painting ’—‘ Cathedrals of England ’—‘ Miscellanea Genea- 
logica et Heraldica ’—‘ Cornhill ’—‘ Fortnightly.’ 


OBITUARY :—The Emperor of Japan. Sir Christopher and Richard Milton. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 
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A Natural 
Remedy 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 

Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them 
‘* Disease Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or 
intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is the 


a Enos ‘Fruit Salt’ 


is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 
the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 


It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 
It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhea by removing the irritating cause. 
Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
i — 55; 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 
































JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





NEXT WEERS ATHENAUM § will contain 
reviews of HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE FROM ‘ BEOWULF’ TO SWIN- 
BURNE, by the late ANDREW LANG; 
PAPALISM, by EDWARD DENNY; and 
THE ROYAL AND ANCIENT GAME OF 
GOLF, by HAROLD H. HILTON and 
GARDEN G. SMITH; and A NOTE ON 
MEREDITH’S FIRST PUBLISHED POEM. 





Shipping. 





Pe © Passenger Services. e 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &a, 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS, 
(Under Contract with His Majesty’s Government.) 


P & O By 8.8. *MANTUA™ (11,500 tons) and 
8.Y. “VECTIS” (6,000 tons), 
From LONDON (*Calling at LEITH). 
*"NORWAY, COPENHAGEN, &c.|E—Aug. 28—13 Days. 
DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU | 8—Sep. 6 to Oct. 6 
LISBON, TENERIFFE, Madeira|F—Sep. 12 to Oct. 1 
FARES from about £1 a Day. 











For Illustrated Programme, Cabin Plans, and all 
information, apply 
Northumberland Av., W.C.. 
P&0Co. { or 122, Leadenhall St., se} LONDON. 


PROGRAMME 
P«O POST - FREE. 











Volume V. Nos. 1 and 2. 
With 11 Plates. 
Price 6s. (Annual Subscription, 10s. 6d.) 


THE ANNALS OF 
ARCHEOLOGY AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Edited by PERCY E. NEWBERRY, M.A. 
Contenta. 
Some Notes on Homeric Armour. 
Maurice 8. THomMpson. 
Catalogue of Jettons or Casting- 
Counters. F. P. BARNARD. 
Second Interim Report on the 
Excavations at Sakje-Geuzi in 
North Syria, 1911. Joun GaRsTANG. 
Third interim Report on the 
Excavations at Meroe. 
JoHN GARSTANG. 


The Linen Girdle of Ramesses Ill. 
Tuorotp D. LEE. 


Liverpool: At the University Press. 
London: CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 











N OTES BY THE WAY. 
WITH 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A., 
Dramatic Critic and Editor of Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, 
AND 


THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, 
F.S.A. 
By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 
Author of ‘ John Francis and the Athenzum.’ 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 
Leipsic: Inseltrasse 20. 








Insurance Companies. 


BONUS YEAR, 1912. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 





For Mutual LIFE assurance. 





Particulars will be forwarded post free on application to 
48, GracecHuRCH StrEET, Lonpon, E.C. 
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REMAINDER AT HALF PRICE. 


Demy 4to, xiv-118 pp. price (post free) 5s. 3d. net ($1.25). 





11 FULL-PAGE PLATES PRINTED ON ART PAPER AND 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED. 


THE 
‘ADORATION OF THE MAGI’ 


JAN MABUSE. 


Formerly in the Collection of the Eart or Cartiste. 


By MAURICE W. BROCKWELL, 


Author of ‘The National Gallery: Lewis Bequest,’ &c. 


The Author has written a carefully detailed description of the picture, and 
examined at very considerable length every step in its “pedigree.” He has also 
quoted all the leading criticisms that have appeared on the painting from 1851, 
when the nation’s new possession was first publicly exhibited in England, down 
to the moment of going to press. 


In the opinion of the general reader, the outstanding feature of this book 
is, undoubtedly, the seven photographs specially taken of the picture our oF ITs 
FRAME A FEW DAYS BEFORE IT WAS EXHIBITED IN THE NationaL Gatiery. These Plates 
reproduce the painting aS A WHOLE avd IN PARTS, some of the reproductions 
representing but a FEW SQUARE INCHES Of the panel. Only in this way is it possible 
to examine with any degree of accuracy the microscopic fidelity observed by the 
artist during the seven years that he is traditionally said to have laboured on 
this painting, which is his masterpiece. 

A distinctive feature of one of the Appendixes is the prominence given to the 
magnificent results achieved by the Nationat Art-Cottections Funp in the seven 
years that it has been founded. 





From many favourable Reviews we take the following :— 


“This exhaustive study and description Mr. Brockwell has gone a great deal 
deeper than illustration and description. He gives a complete pedigree of the picture, 
so far as it can be established, from the time of painting.”—Standard. 


“Mr. M. W. Brockwell gives a full description of this elaborate work, with some 
good photographs, and he has worked out its history in detail In an appendix he 
summarises the work done by the National Art-Collections Fund, and gives photographs 
of its chief acquisitions, the Velazquez ‘Venus’ and Holbein’s ‘Duchess of Milan,’ 
together with a photograph of ‘The Mill’ as it now looks after being cleaned—very 


much finer and clearer in detail, to all appearance, than it was before.” 
Glasgow Herald. 





Copies may be obtained from 
CHAS. FARMER, 11, CHICHESTER RENTS, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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